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ASPHALT IN ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


By JULES L. GOLDBERG, Chief Editorial Division. 





ASPHALT CONCRETE STREET AT NORFOLK, VA., 1914. 


F the materials used for road construction 
probably less knowledge of the properties 
and characteristics of the bitumens exists 

in the public mind than of any of the others. These 
bituminous materials may be divided into two 
classes—(1) those consisting of or contaming petro- 
leum or asphalt, and (2) those consisting of or 
containing tar products. 

To the layman, asphalt and tar are only black, 
sticky substances. This is evidenced by the fre- 
quent tendency to confuse them or to use the terms 
synonymously. Although both are composed mainly 
of hydrocarbons and their derivatives, tar is a 
product obtained chiefly by the destructive distilla- 
tion of coal in the manufacture of gas or coke or, 
in the case of water gas tar, by the cracking of oil 
vapors at very high temperatures, while asphalt is a 
semisolid or solid substance formed by the partial 
evaporation or distillation of certain petroleums. 
This definition applies whether such distillation or 
evaporation has occurred in nature, as in the case 
of the lake asphalts, or has been conducted as a 
refining process. The distinctly different nature in 
derivation of tar and asphalt and their different 
behavior when incorporated in a road makes it 
highly desirable that the two should not be confused. 


(3) 


ASPHALT AND ASPHALTIC PREPARATIONS. 


It may be well to explain further in popular ver- 
biage some of the terms used in connection with 
paving asphalt and asphaltic preparations. Thus 
a refined asphalt (R. A.) is one which has been 
brought into such a condition that it is suitable for 
direct use or may be made suitable by the addition 
of a flux. Asphaltic cement (A. C.) is an asphalt 
which is of suitable consistency for direct use in 
highway work. If a refined asphalt is too hard for 
direct use it is brought to a suitable consistency by 
combining it with a flux. When an asphalt is manu- 
factured from petroleum it is usually made directly 
into an asphaltic cement, although it may, if desired, 
be turned out in a much harder condition. Crude 
native asphalt is almost invariably subjected to a 
refining process, which consists simply of removing 
the water and more volatile hydrocarbons and 
skimming off any vegetable matter which may rise 
to the surface of the melted material. 

The flux used is generally a residuum produced 
from petroleum by distillmg off the lighter and 
more volatile constituents. It may be mixed with 
melted refined asphalt in proper proportions to 
form an absolutely homogeneous fluxed asphalt or 
asphaltic cement (A. C.) of any desired consistency. 
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An asphalt cement of suitable consistency for a 
given purpose may be thinned to a fluid consistency 
with a volatile petroleum distillate, and the resulting 
product is called ‘‘cut-back” asphalt. Upon ex- 
posure this will rapidly become asphalt cement 
through evaporation of the light solvent. An as- 
phalt cement may also be thinned to fluid consist- 
ency by the addition of water, provided an emulsi- 
fying agent, such as soap, is present im the mixture, 
and the resulting product is called emulsified 
asphalt. The term ‘liquid asphalt” is sometimes 
applied to a fluid petroleum product or road oil 
which is highly asphaltic in character and possesses 
the property of adhesiveness or stickiness to a 
marked degree. An asphalt petroleum is one which 
contains a considerable amount of asphalt dissolved 
in the lighter oils present and from which asphalt 
may be readily manufactured by evaporation or 
distillation to remove these light oils. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ASPHALTS. 


The suitability of asphalt for road building pur- 
poses is determined by certain properties which 
long experimentation and observation have demon- 
strated to be essential. These properties or char- 
acteristics are indicated by the penetration, the 
ductility, the flash pomt, the loss by volatilization, 
change in consistency after subjection to heat test, 
the specific gravity and the solubility in stated 
solvents, usually carbon disulphide or carbon 
tetrachloride. 

The hardness of an asphalt is expressed as pene- 
tration, which is a measure of the depth to which a 
standard needle will penetrate it at a standard tem- 
perature during a definite period of time when the 
needle is loaded with a known weight. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the temperature, weight, and 
time factors are understood to be 25° C. (77° F.), 
100 grams, 5 seconds, and the units of penetration 
to indicate hundredths of a centimeter—thus, a 
50 penetration asphalt is one in which the standard 
needle under standard test conditions penetrates 
to a depth of 50 hundredths of a centimeter. Thus, 
the softer the asphalt the higher is its penetration. 

The ductility is expressed as a measure of the 
distance which a standard briquet of the asphalt 
will stretch without breaking, at a standard tem- 


perature, when the ends of the briquets are pulled 


apart at a definite rate of speed. The temperature 
is usually specified as 25° C. (77° F.) and the rate 
of speed as 5 centimeters per minute. Ductility is 
then expressed as the number of centimeters which 
the test specimen will stretch without breaking, 
The flash point of an asphalt is that temperature 
at which it evolves vapors which ignite upon con- 
tact with a flame. This temperature should be 
higher than any to which the asphalt should be 
heated during its application in highway work. 


The loss by volatilization of an asphalt is the 
per cent by weight which it loses when_a sample 
is heated and maintained at a temperature of 163° 
C. (325° F.) for a period of 5 hours under standard 
conditions of test. 

The determination of specific gravity and solu- 
bility needs no amplification. 


ASPHALT CEMENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


The consistency of asphalt cement as determined 
by the penetration test should be varied in accord- 
ance with conditions of temperature, traffic, and the 
type of pavement in which the asphalt cement is to 
be incorporated. The following table gives the 
Bureau of Public Roads’ penetration limits for 
different types of pavement under different condi- 
tions: 


Penetration limits for different types of pavements. 

















Penetra- 
Type of road. Location. tion og 
25° 
asp rete PACA SITE Se ome eae aes ean Northern United States. . 120-150 
SPER ea epes sho Seu inch accuser seas Middle belt, United States 90-120 
De RE Se GAB OME mote ce nmnorece Gee: Southern United States... 80-90 
Asphaltic concrete, coarse graded .......- Northern United States... 70-80 
D0'n5 coed eiicante ae clas ace wetceeeace Southern United States... 60-70 
Asphaltic concrete (Topeka ty pe) cae Northern United States... - 60-70 
D0 joer Seacrest See eee hh aes Southern United States. .. 50-60 
NOSE: AS LU eer tare ort eteleteret ete <tete > rere Northern United States. . - 50-60 
D0 csaceass serene hon oe Oa eenan chins Southern United States. . 40-50 
Heavy traffic, Northern |.....-.... 
United States. 





These penetration limits are only general, and in 
cases where special conditions of climate, traffic, 
and nature of stone are to be met it may be neces- 
sary to vary these limits. 


TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION. 


The most common types of roads and pavements 


in which asphalt serves as a binder are asphalt 
macadam, 
asphalt block. 

Asphalt macadam.—The maximum value of as- 
phalt macadam for relatively heavy traffic has 
seldom been developed because of the fact that its 
foundation has not been properly designed for such 
traffic. This, coupled with careless or unscientific 
methods of construction, have in general placed the 
pavement upon a lower plane of efficiency than it 
deserves. Provided careful attention is paid to the 
details of construction, the asphalt macadam will 
in many cases prove not only satisfactory but 
economical. 

Foundations.—An existing macadam or Telford 
makes an excellent foundation for asphalt macadam 
pavements, provided it is sufficiently thick and well 
drained to afford adequate support. . Too often the 
thickness of the old road is overestimated. In many* 
cases pavements have been laid on old broken-stone 
roads, presumably 6 inches or more in thickness, 
which in reality averaged but little over 2 inches 


asphaltic concrete, sheet asphalt, and | 
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of true broken stone. Under such conditions failure 
of the new pavement is almost sure to follow if 
subjected to heavy loads when the subgrade is wet. 
Broken-stone foundations for ordinary traffic should 
seldom be less than 6 inches thick, and for heavy 
traffic should run from 8 to 12 inches in thickness. 
Deficiency in thickness should be remedied by the 
addition of fresh broken stone, which should be 
thoroughly rolled and filled with screenings to make 
a finished macadam. The old road should prefer- 
ably be disturbed as little as possible, but when 
badly worn into ruts or potholes, or when it is to be 
materially widened, scarifying, reshaping, and bond- 
ing with water may be necessary in order to prevent 
irregularities from showing up in the finished pave- 
ment. 

Old gravel roads may sometimes be utilized as 
foundations, but gravel carrying a high percentage 
of clay can not be depended upon to support heavy 
loads. Old brick, block, and concrete pavements 
make satisfactory foundations, provided all bad de- 
pressions are first patched with either hot or cold 
mix asphaltic concrete. 

Generat features of construction.—The asphalt 
macadam is laid upon the prepared foundation in a 
single course of large size broken stone of about the 
same dimensions and grade as in ordinary macadam 
construction. A wider range in types of rock may 
however be allowed owing to the fact that the 


natural cementing value of the rock may be ignored. 
After rolling the layer of coarse stone, hot asphalt 
cement is applied in such quantity as not merely to 
cover the surface, but to flow into the voids between 
the stone fragements and thus penetrate the entire 
wearing course. Application of the asphalt cement 
may be made either with hand pouring pots or 
mechanical distributors as later described. After 
such application the surface voids are filled by 
spreading and rolling in a thin layer of stone chips. 
All surplus of stone chips and dust is then broomed 
off of the surface and a second application or seal 
coat of asphalt cement is made, covered with stone 
chips, and the pavement completed by rolling. 
Spreading and compacting coarse broken stone.— 
Before laying the pavement all excess dirt and fine 
material should be swept from the surface of the 
foundation. This will not only promote a closer 
bond between pavement and foundation, but will 
tend to prevent the broken stone from becoming 
coated with dust and thus interfere with the adhe- 
sion of the asphalt cement to the surface of individual 
fragments. As the completed thickness of the pave- 
ment is usually made from 2 to 3 inches, the broken 
stone should all pass a 2-inch ring. It should con- 
sist of sound, durable, and angular fragments of 
uniform quality and should contain no dirt or other 
objectionable matter, occurring either free or as a 
coating on the stone. Wide variations in sizes, par- 


ticularly running to small sizes, result in the for- 
mation of spots which are so dense that uniform 
penetration of the asphalt will be hindered or en- 
tirely prevented. Such spots, although not dis- 
cernible in the newly finished pavement, will ravel 
and disintegrate under traffic long before the pave- 
ment has attained its normal life. For this reason 
the size of broken stone should be carefully inspected 
as to suitability. For this class of work specifica- 
tions of the Bureau of Public Roads require a broken 
stone product at least 95 per cent of which will pass 
a 2-inch laboratory screen, and at least 85 per cent 
of which will be retained upon a l-inch screen. In 
addition the specifications require that from 25 to 
75 per cent of the product shall pass a 14-inch screen. 
Except in special cases which require a different 
method of treatment than here considered the rock 
should be sufficiently hard to prevent the excessive 
formation of dust during initial compaction before 
the first application of asphalt is made. To insure 
this quality specifications frequently require the 
rock to show a French coefficient of wear of not less 
than 7 when subjected to the abrasion test. 

The broken stone should be shoveled and not 
dumped in place upon the foundation. The practice 
of dumping loads where the stone is required and 
spreading or flattening out the piles not only results 
in segregation of fine material, thus hindering proper 
penetration of the asphalt at spots, but also makes it 
impossible to uniformly compact the wearing course. 
An uneven, bumpy road will therefore be the result. 

After being spread uniformly over the foundation 
to the desired thickness, usually about 3 inches loose, 
the broken stone should be dry rolled until the frag- 
ments have firmly interlocked. <A 10 or 12 ton three- 
wheel roller is usually satisfactory for this purpose 

-and should be operated exactly as in macadam 
construction. 
tant consideration and should be carefully watched. 
If the stone is not thoroughly keyed together before 
the asphalt cement is applied it is practically impos- 
sible to properly consolidate the pavement for heavy 
traffic after the asphalt has chilled or set. The 
result will be a wearing course, which will develop 
waves and rutsin the course of time. On the other 
hand, if the broken stone is overrolled, dust begins 
to accumulate on the surface of the fragments and 
tends to prevent proper adhesion of the asphalt. 
There is also danger of filling the voids with fine 
material produced by crushing the larger fragments 
under the roller and thus preventing uniform pene- 
tration of the asphalt. Extreme overrolling will 
moreover round the fragments and prevent inter- 
locking. On the whole, however, there exists a 
general tendency to underroll and much unsatisfac- 
tory work in the past is directly responsible to this 
tendency. If during rolling any surface irregulari- 
ties appear they should be remedied by loosening the 


The extent of rolling is a most impor- ° 


surface and removing or adding coarse stone as may 
be required. Such places should, of course, be again 
compacted to insure uniformity. 

Manipulation of the asphalt cement.—The first 
application of hot asphalt cement should be made 
as soon as possible after the coarse broken stone has 
been compacted. Whether application is made by 
hand pouring or by a mechanical distributor, there 
are certain important details which should be closely 
observed. In the first place, no asphalt should be 
applied unless the entire depth of coarse stone is 
thoroughly dry, and after a rain sufficient time 
should be allowed for drying out. The broken stone 
surface should be clean and uniform in texture and 
should be free from all ruts, bumps, or depressions. 
For this reason traffic should never be allowed upon 
the compacted course before the asphalt is applied, 
and any existing irregularities should be remedied 
before application. This is extremely important in 
spite of the fact that many surface irregularities may 
apparently be rolled out after application of the 
asphalt. Such elimination is more than apt to be 
but temporary. The initial bond produced by the 
asphalt is so great that while the stone: may be 
squeezed into depressions it does not become thor- 
oughly compacted at such places, and months later, 
under concentrated wheel loads, the position of the 
original ruts and depressions will appear at the sur- 
face of the pavement. 

Before application the asphalt cement should be 
heated to a temperature between 275 and 350° F., 
which will render it sufficiently fluid to penetrate the 
wearing course before congealing, provided the 
weather is not cold. If heated above 350° F. for 
an appreciable length of time the asphalt will harden 
and may be otherwise injured by coking or burning. 
If heated.lower than 275° F. proper penetration will 
be hindered or prevented, and an excess will remain 
near the surface and cause bleeding in hot weather. 
Application of the asphalt should not be made in 
cold weather, and the air temperature at time of 
application should preferably be not less than 65° F. 

The proper normal consistency of asphalt cement 
will vary somewhat with climatic and traffic condi- 
tions, also with the kind of rock which is used. 
Because of relative ease of application in cool 
weather a strong tendency exists to use a softer 
asphalt than is altogether desirable. Such practice 
is apt to produce a wavy road under concentrated 
motor traffic. Penetration limits for asphalt cement 
were indicated in the table given previously. 

Uniformity in rate of application of the asphalt 
cement and its depth of penetration into the pave- 
ment are equally important and should receive just 
as close attention as the proper proportioning and 
thorough combination of concrete. A surplus of 
asphalt at any point will produce a soft fat spot 
which will develop into a bump, while a deficiency 


will tend to promote disintegration and raveling 
once the seal coat is broken. The proper quantity 
of asphalt to use for first application on a compacted 
course 24 inches thick is from 1.5 to 1.75 gallons per 
square yard. Less than 1.5 gallons will not pene- 
trate uniformly for the entire depth and the pave- 
ment will not be thoroughly bonded. On the other 
hand, much in excess of 1.75 gallons will create 
a surplus which is apt to work to the surface in warm 
Weather and cause bleeding or produce general 
' waviness of the pavement under the shove of heavy 
traffic. Proper and uniform distribution can only 
be secured by the use of suitable methods. 

Hand pouring.—In spite of the general impres- 
sion to the contrary excellent results may be ob- 
tained by applying the asphalt with hand-pouring 
pots. It is necessary, however, that the pots be 
properly designed and that at all times the spouts 
be kept open for their full width. Two types of 
pots should be used-—one with a slotted spout not 
less than 8 inches wide and the other with a one-half 
inch nozzle. Jn the former the slot should be hori- 
zontal so that the operator walking directly across 
the road may carry it in one hand and apply the 
asphalt for a full width of 8 inches. When pouring, 
the spout should be kept close to the broken stone 
surface and never more than 2 or 3 inches above it. 
The pot with small nozzle should be used only to 
touch up spots or narrow strips that may be occa- 
sionally missed with the wider spout. Great care 
should be taken that there is no overlapping, but 
that each strip poured makes a neat joint with the 
preceding strip. 

It is not ordinarily advisable to pour the strips 
at right angles to the center line of the road, as 
such practice repeated with the seal coat is more 
apt to develop a washboardy appearance in the 
finished road after it has been subjected to traffic. 
A better method is to pour the asphalt diagonally 
across the road and, when seal coating, to cross 
the pouring lines of the first application at approxi- 
mately right angles. 

As an aid to uniform distribution, alternating the 
direction of pouring on each succeeding trip is desir- 
able. Before pouring, the pot should be gauged, 
so that during application it will be emptied on one 
or two trips across the road. Thus a 3-gallon 
charge will cover a strip 8 inches wide and 25 feet 
long if applied at the rate of a little over 1.6 gallons 
per square yard. If the road is, say, 20 feet wide, 
the angle of application for a 3-gallon charge is 
ascertained by measuring off 25 feet diagonally 
across the road, from side -to side. A constant 
check should be kept on distances, and until the 
pourer becomes experienced, a string should be 
stretched to guide each trip. With a little practice 
the pourer will soon learn to keep the rate of distri- 
bution uniform by walking somewhat faster when the 
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pot is full than'when it is nearly emptied. It is 
advisable to have at least two heating kettles and 
two pourers on the job. 

Mechanieal distribution. —Excellent results may be 
obtained with mechanical distributors provided they 
are properly designed and operated. Most of the 
modern distributors are of heavy construction and 
large capacity and apply the heated asphalt under 
pressure through a set of nozzles set in a frame close 
to the road surface. As the distributor passes over — 
the course of compacted broken stone before the 
asphalt reaches the road it is very important that 
the load be so distributed that rutting will not oceur. 
Many otherwise well-constructed roads have been 
seriously injured by rutting aue to the use of a dis- 
tributor with too narrow tires. 

In operating a mechanical distributor it is very 
important that applications should not overlap at 
either the sides or ends, and that at the completion 
of an application the pipes and nozzles should not 
be allowed to drain onto the road and thus produce 
fat spots. All nozzles should be kept clean and free 
so as to avoid unnecessary touching up. For cover- 
ing narrow strips that may have been missed by 
the distributor a narrow-spout pouring pot may be 
used. Rate of application is controlled by measur- 
ing off the distance that the contents of the dis- 
tributor should cover in a single trip. The width of 
application being known. ‘lhe speed of the dis- 
tributor should then be adjusted so as to just cover 
the distance during the emptying of the tank when 
the feed of asphalt to the nozzles is set. Slight 
adjustments in feed should be made by an ex- 
perienced operator when variations in speed occur 
during distribution. 

It should be remembered that the covering 
capacity of a large mechanical distributor is greater 
than the rolling capacity of a single roller and the 
natural desire to use a distributor to its maximum 
capacity should not be alllowed to handicap the 
construction of the road through under-rolling. 

Filling surface voids —Immediately after the first 
application of asphalt’ has been made, and progress- 
ing with it, a thin uniform layer of small-size broken 
stone should be spread over the surface in such 
quantity as to fill the surface voids. The road 
should then be rolled with the addition of more 
broken stone if necessary until the surface is tight 
and thoroughly bonded. 

The size of broken stone used for this purpose is 
commonly known as three-quarter inch. Specifi- 
cations of the Bureau of Public Roads require at 
least 95 per cent to pass a 1-inch laboratory screen, 
and at least 85 per cent to be retained upon a one- 
quarter inch screen. It should be as clean and 
free from dust as possible,and thoroughly dry when 
applied, or otherwise its bond with the road will 
be interfered with and this will prevent proper 


adherence of the seal coat which is next applied. 
The same effect will be produced if dust or dirt 
are allowed to collect upon the surface of the 
asphalt treatment before the small stone is spread. 
For this reason the stone should be spread as soon 
after application of the asphalt as possible. 

It should be broadcasted with a wide swing of the 
shovel in order to distribute it uniformly in a very 
thin layer. The use of an excessive amount is not 
only wasteful, but will result in caking on the surface 
and in the formation of an excessive amount of 
stone dust under the roller. After the road has 
been thoroughly rolled it should be carefully broomed 
to clean the surface and remove all fine material 
which is not firmly held in place by the asphalt. 
The road is then ready for the application of the 
seal coat. 

Application of seal coat and cover—The second 
application or seal coat of asphalt is made in ex- 
actly the same manner as described for the first 
appheation except that the quantity is less. From 
0.5 to 0.75 gallon per square yard will ordinarily 
be required, the exact rate being dependent upon 
the texture of the surface treated. The surface 
should be uniformly coated, but an excess is to be 
avoided in order to prevent the formation of an 
unnecessarily thick mat or carpet. The same grade 
of asphalt should be used as in the first application. 

Immediately after the asphalt is applied it should 
be covered with a uniform layer of small size broken 
stone such as used after the first application. The 
road should then be rolled until the surface is smooth 
and uniform. An excess of cover should be avoided, 
as it will grind up under traffic and overload the 
seal coat with mineral matter. Such overloading 
will reduce the life of the seal coat and promote 
disintegration. In general the amount of cover 
should be kept to the minimum required to blot up 
the excess asphalt and prevent it from sticking to 
the wheels of vehicles. The mat so produced should 
not exceed a thickness of one-half inch and should 
preferably be about three-eighths inch. 

Asphaltic concrete.—Asphaltic concrete is com- 
posed of a mixture of mineral aggregates and asphalt 
cement usually prepared at a central plant and laid 
while still hot upon a suitable foundation. Various 
patented combinations and an unpatented mixture 
commonly known as Topeka are the types of as- 
phaltic concrete which are most widely used. The 
thickness, after compaction, is customarily 2 inches, 
and the surface of those types constructed with a 
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relatively coarse aggregate and showing an open 


texture is given a seal coat of hot asphalt cement 
followed by a light covering of stone chips or sand, 
which is forced into the surface by rolling. 
Foundations.—Old gravel, macadam, Telford, cob- 
ble, stone block, brick, and cement concrete have 
been satisfactorily used as a foundation. Cement 


concrete, bituminous concrete, macadam, or crushed 
stone base should be used on new construction— 
the type to be governed by local conditions. 

Should an old gravel, macadam, or Telford road 
be used care must be exercised to see that adequate 
drainage has been provided and that the thickness 
is such as will withstand the loads which the finished 
road must support. A thickness of not less than 6 
inches of gravel or crushed stone, free from an 
admixture of earth, is advisable, and additional 
thickness up to 10 or 12 inches under heavy traffic 
and poor subsoil conditions may be necessary. 
Ordinarily the old gravel or macadam_ surface 
should be lightly scarified, brought to uniform 
grade and contour, and thoroughly rolled. To this 
old material should be added a course of clean 
crushed stone, 1 to 14 inches in size, the thickness 
of which will be governed by the depth of the old 
material. Two inches evenly spread and bound into 
the old scarified surface by thorough rolling will be 
sufficient if the total thickness of the base so obtained 
is not less than the minimum mentioned above. 

When old cobble, stone block, brick, or cement 
concrete are to be used as base, the irregularities in 
contour should be taken up by the addition of open 
mix binder, which is an asphaltic concrete from 
which the finer aggregate is omitted. 

When a new cement concrete base is required it 
should, under any but exceptional conditions, be 6 
inches in thickness of al: 3:6 mixture. <A thinner 
base over a very favorable subsoil has been success- 
fully used, but there is danger of heavy trucks 
shattering a lighter foundation should the subsoil 
become so misplaced by action of water or other- 
wise as to require the concrete foundation to act as a 
beam with considerable span. <A thicker base or 
richer mix is generally unnecessary unless the 
traffic is composed of exceptionally heavy units and 
uniform support of the subgrade can not be de- 
pended upon. The 1: 3:6 mixture and 6-inch thick- 
ness have been very generally used throughout the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City, over a long 
period of years and have demonstrated their suit- 
ability under any normal conditions. This is the 
type of base in use on Fifth Avenue and other 
important streets. Where water has been kept out 
of the subgrade the 6-inch base has carried heavy 
loads successfully. The top surface of the concrete 
base should not be smoothed but left rough, which 
improves the bond between base and _ surface 
mixture. 

It is claimed by some engineers that a bituminous 
concrete or bituminous macadam foundation offers 
some advantages not possessed by other types such 
as its superior protection against underlying water, 
its freedom from cracking, its superior bond with 
the wearing surface and its shock absorbing prop- 
erties. These claims, on the other hand, are dis- 
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puted by exponents of other types of bases as 
possessing little or no merit. 

The use of a bituminous base should be attended 
by greater care in the preparation of the subgrade, 
since with this type of base greater reliance must 
be placed in the supporting value of the subgrade 
than when a thicker macadam having greater load- 
distributing properties on a concrete base having 
slab strength, is used. 

Mixtures.—Several different mixtures varying 
widely in proportions and nature of aggregate, all 
known as asphaltic or bituminous concrete, are in 
use, but for the purpose of this article only mixtures 
having a carefully and mechanically graded aggre- 
gate of broken stone sand and filler combined with 
asphalt cement will be considered. A mixture of 
this type, knownas a modified Topeka, has the 
following proportions specified by the Bureau of 
Public Roads: 


The broken stone shall consist of angular frag- 
ments of rock, excluding schist, shale, and slate, 
free from thin or elongated pieces, soft or disinte- 
grated stone, dirt, or other objectionable matter, 
occurring either free or as a coating on the stone. 
It shall be that product of the crusher which, when 
tested by means of laboratory screens, will meet the 
following requirements: 


Per cent. 
Passing }-inch screen, not less than..................--.-- 95 
Retained on 1-inch screen, not less than................. Row 210 


153350-—20——2 


The sand shall be eomposed of sound, durable 
stone particles, free from a coating of clay or loam. 
When tested by means of laboratory screens the 
sand shall meet the following requirements: 


Per cent. 
Bassinet -imehysGheelnees = «246 ces. - 25s seem e cess os sccs ue 100 
Retained on 200-mesh sieve, not less than.................-- 90 


The mineral filler shall consist of limestone, dust, 
dolomite dust, Portland cement, or natural cement. 
It shall be free from foreign or other objectionable 
material. When tested by means of laboratory 
sieves, the mineral filler shall meet the following 
requirements: 


Per cent. 
J PACTS VBI): GAgsaOVet) 04 S12) (1 ke 100 
Total passing 200-mesh sieve, not less than............-.... 65 


The total mineral aggregate shall consist of a uni- 
form mixture of the broken stone, sand, and mineral 
filler, the required grading of each being such as to 
produce, when properly proportioned, a mixture 
conforming to the following limitations for grading. 
The exact proportion of each constituent producing 
a total mineral aggregate within these limitations 
shall be ag directed by the engineer. When tested 
by means of laboratory screens and sieves the total 
mineral aggregate shall meet the following require- 
ments: 


Per cent. 
Passing 4-inch and retained on }-inch screen.....-...... 5 to 10 
Passing 1-inch screen and retained on 10-mesh sieve... 11 to 25 
Passing 10-mesh and retained on 40-mesh sieve. .....-. 7 to 25 
Passing 40-mesh and retained on 80-mesh sieve. ....... 11 to 36 
Passing 80-mesh and retained on 200-mesh sieve. . ...-. 10 to 25 
Pageie 200 Imes etewe. 60.2.2... cece cle eee cee sees 5 to 1l 
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Proper proportioning of this aggregate is secured 
by accurate weighing and the quantity of asphalt 
cement is determined in like manner. 

In order to show the comparison between this 
and a coarse aggregate type such as bituminous 
concrete, proportions of the latter material as speci- 
fied by the Bureau of Public Roads, are as follows: 


The broken stone shall consist of angular frag- 
ments of rock, excluding schist, shale, and slate, 
free from thin or elongated pieces, soft or disinte- 
grated stone, dirt, or other objectionable matter, 
occurring either free or as a coating on the stone. 
The stone shall meet the following requirements: 


Per cent. 
French coefficient of wear, not less than...................- 8 
Totignimess, Not lesseuian.. 5... oo. naeeme. «so. eee ere g 


That portion of the product of the crusher, which, 
when tested by means of laboratory screens, will 
meet the following requirements: 


Per cent. 
Passing-imch screen, not lesa than...........:........088 95 
Retained on }-inch screen, not less than................2... 85 


That oe of the product of the crusher, 
which, when tested by means of laboratory screens, 
will meet the following requirements: | 


Per cent. 
Passing 1-inch screen, not less than.................-.. 95 
Totel*passing j-inch sere@tty. .c2.... 2.652 neces cee 25 to 75 
Retained on }-inch screen, not less than...........-... 85 


The sand for fine aggregate shall be composed of 
sound, durable stone particles, free from a coating 
of clay or loam. When tested by means of labora- 
tory screens the sand shall meet the following 
requirements: 


Per cent. 
Passimer4-imehisereen ec s-e: =. oe cee tae 100 
Total passing 40-mesh sieve.................-......2.24- 30 to 70 
Retained on 200-mesh sieve, not less than............. 90 


The mineral filler shall consist of limestone dust, 
dolomite dust, Portland cement, or natural cement. 
It shall be free from foreign or other objectionable 
material. When tested by means of laboratory 
sieves, the mineral filler shall meet the following 
requirements: 


Per cent. 
Daspingrou OCs neste... . jaca. ao eee: ee 100 
Total passing 200-mesh sieve, not less than................. 65 


Mixing and laying.—The mixing plant includes 
bucket elevator, rotary drier, an additional elevator, 
screen, storage bins, weighing devices, and mixer 
through which the aggregate passes in the order 
named. Heating tank and weighing device are re- 
quired for the asphalt cement. Both mineral aggre- 
gate and asphalt cement are heated to temperatures 
varying from 200° to 300° F., depending upon the 
character of the asphalt cement used. | 

The mixing continues until all particles are thor- 
oughly coated with bitumen and the hot mixture 
delivered on the road at a temperature of from 200° 
to 300° F. It is here dumped upon the foundation 
or dumping platform, at a point other than where it is 
to be finally spread and compacted, and is entirely 
rehandled by shoveling into place with hot shovels. 
It is then raked to uniform grade, contour, and thick- 
uess (usually about 2? inches before compression) 


and rolled with a 10 or 12 ton tandem roller. De- 
pressions developing during rolling are brought up 
by additional material, and the rolling should con- 
tinue until thorough compaction is secured. 

Over this surface is sometimes spread a thin even 
flush coat of asphaltic cement at a temperature of 
about 200° F., to be followed by a uniform coating of 
hot crushed stone screenings or coarse sand. The 
rolling continues with a 5 to 8 ton roller until the 
entire mixture has cooled. The finished thickness 
is usually specified as not less than 2 inches, although 
other thicknesses have been laid with success. 

No attempt has been made here to do more than 
outline the salient features in connection with the 
construction of asphaltic concrete pavements. Com- 
plete specification may be secured from a variety 
of sources, but those contained in the American 
Highway Engineers’ Handbook include examples 
of the best standard practice. 

Conditions favoring selection of asphaltic concrete.— 
Asphaltic concrete possesses many of the desirable 
qualities universally attributed to sheet asphalt 
pavements. The stability of the coarse aggregate 
types, in particular, obviates the necessity for a 
curb to protect the edges, and even with the finer 
aggregate, raveling at this point is unusual except 
in cases where a narrow paved surface forces a 
heavy traffic to constantly cross and recross such 
edges. Under these conditions a good asphaltic 
macadam shoulder will satisfactorily protect the 
pavement. 

A new construction, asphaltic concrete, offers 
the advantages of a surface able to withstand heavy 
trafic immediately following construction. When 
the subgrade is suitable it ordinarily requires a 
relatively cheap foundation, is but slightly affected 
by temperature variations, is easy of repair, low in 
maintenance cost, and possesses a tendency to 
iron out rather than to roughen up under traffic. 
It is low in tractive resistance, low in abrasive wear 
on automobile and motor truck tires, and because 
of its smooth surface causes but little vibration in 
motor vehicles. This is not only a source of com- 
fort, but reduces the maintenance expense upon 
such vehicles. : 

It is peculiarly adapted as a resurfacing material, 
as uniform contact can be secured with all types 
of old pavement surfaces. It is economical in 
that it utilizes to the utmost the previous invest- 
ment made in the old pavement. 

Sheet asphalt.—Sheet asphalt is composed of a 
mixture of fine mineral aggregates and asphalt 
cement, prepared at a central plant and laid hot 
upon the foundation in much the same manner as 
that previously described for asphaltic concrete. 
There is a distinct difference in the method of con- 
struction, however, inasmuch as sheet asphalt is 
laid in two courses, called binder and wearing 
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ASPHALT GRAVEL MIX ON GRAVEL BASE NEAR STERLING, MASS., ON MAIN TRUNK LINE TO CAMP DEVENS, MADE IN 1912. 


course. A paint coat is sometimes substituted for 
the binder course, but is not suitable for heavy- 
traffic streets. Standard practice favors the use of 
14-inch binder and 14-inch wearing course. No seal 
coat or covering of stone chips or sand is required. 

Foundation.—Because it is a more expensive type 
and is usually subjected to more severe traffic con- 
ditions, the foundation should be more carefully se- 
lected than in the case of asphaltic concrete. A 
rigid cement concrete base is generally used, although 
water bound and bituminous macadam, old cobble 
stone, stone block, brick, asphalt block, and asphaltic 
concrete have been used with success. Although a 
study of each individual case, taking into considera- 
tion the character of traffic, climatic conditions, 
character of subsoil, drainage, and condition of old 
pavement will be necessary when sheet asphalt is to 
be used as a resurfacing material, it may be said in 
general that the conditions should be such as will 
assure the carrying of the full weight of individual 
units of traffic by the old pavement without displace- 
ment to even a slight degree. 

A Portland cement concrete foundation of 1:3:6 
igre and 6 inches in thickness, as mentioned 
or asphaltic concrete, is suitable under normal con- 
ditions for sheet asphalt, and is the type almost un1- 
versally used. Its surface should be left rough. 

A bituminous concrete or macadam base offers the 
same advantages as have been noted under asphaltic 
concrete, but have not been used to the same extent 
for sheet asphalt. 

Mixtures —The mineral aggregate requires the 
closest study, as it is chiefly upon its proper selection, 
proportioning, and grading that the success of the 
finished pavement will depend. 


The sand must be hard, clean, moderately sharp, 
and the grains must be of such a nature that the 
asphaltic cement will readily adhere to them; quartz 
should predominate. 

In addition it must be graded within limits which 
have been demonstrated to give the most satisfactory 
results. Mr. Francis P. Smith gives the following 
as standard mesh compositions: 











Light Weavy 
traffic. traffic. 
Per cent. Percent, 

Bassimep2OO2Mestesleennace «6 en caccsnnes sae s eros en ne: Olio: 0 Olan 5: 
Passing lO0-meshisiever:+-....2.-.2-.02<r2-2 000% anaes 10t0 15 10 t 25 
Pacsinpes0-MOshsleuOr asic. <cesecceeee cee cecee sec scan: 6915 10 t» 20 
ASsiMoqOTMESMESION Oeex>.<2cis ons aoe eueesceecccee ee eces 10 t> 40 5 t» 40 
LFias sik) bed OTM OS MESIOW Ose. oice.c.cciicincn caceeceaces faders 10 t> 30 it 30 
Eve m UNOS MO SIIESICI Os sais: <2 ofa ets cereraie cians eerz che aed disreere= 10 t» 20 10115 
ISHN Cpe W=TMLESMESIOW Os cais-<.2.-< sc ccecsesreneeecct acess 10 t) 15 5t 710 
ASML OSIMOSHESI OV Gee s<..con sce ccesen cat enaaeccces vee 5t+12 2to 8 
TSR URC gS IM) CSIMRSLON Cuetec nie alee ey Gieiais= tate isiersreieie r=: s1eia\ Oto 5 None 











the sand grains and to afford a greater density of the 
mixture. At least two-thirds of such filler should 
pass a 200-mesh sieve and a material portion should 
be impalpable dust. 

The binder course consists of asphaltic concrete 
with a somewhat lower percentage of bitumen than 
would be required in a wearing course. As usually 
specified it contains 5 or 6 per cent of asphalt cement, 
about 25 per cent of material passing a 10-mesh 
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sieve, and 40 per cent material passing a half-inch 
screen. If the binder course is to have a thickness 
of 14 inch, stone up to 1 inch diameter may be used. 

Although sheet asphalt wearing courses whose 
compositions show rather wide variations have given 
excellent service, a mixture used upon Fifth Avenue, 
New York, may be taken as illustrative of good 
practice. 

ASPHALT CEMENT. 


Per cent. 
Pee] CUM ER e100 eee or oe ee as ear 10. 8 
Pacsime:200-mpeiigieve............--2. see nase eee roa2 
RassumoglOO=meshesievews.. .....<.< ://-.clei-1n-1o ete ere roe ee terre 12. 0 
PassinorSUamesigleien.......... <1. arte ae vee eee Ome?) 
Passi ROWE ICR RTO WE a a... 2s deco ces Oe eee 24. 0 
Passin orAOinie@shsienies so...» .4 mie oo or a ee ree 11.0 
Passing S0lmesh sitevet........252cee.n8 nese nels 8.0 
nemeine 2O0saeeh slewe..........s.d20 2.2 cee eee were 6. 0 
Bassi TO-migsl sieve... ... 2c. ..... 2.20 au eemer eee 4.0 


Mixing and laying.—Binder and wearing surface 


mixtures are piopaned at a plant closely resem- ’ 


bling that used for asphaltic concrete. The same 

lant may be used for sai types with few changes. 
Nhe two mixtures are run alternately or as required, 
but more binder should not be prepared than can 
be covered with the wearing course during the same 
day. 

The binder may be delivered upon the street at a 
somewhat lower temperature than the top course 
material; the former varying trom 200 to 300° F. 
and the latter from 225 to 350° F. 

The binder after bemg dumped is completely 
rehandled and shoveled into place, raked to uni- 
form thickness and thoroughly rolled to a uniform 
contour and grade parallel to that of the finished 
pavement. The wearing course should be added 
as soon as compaction of the binder is completed, 
and the whole thoroughly rolled with a 12-ton 
tandem roller. After the first rolling of the wearing 
surface and while it is still hot a light sprinkling of 
Portland cement should be added. 

Conditions favoring selection of sheet asphalt.— 
Sheet asphalt is particularly adapted to city streets 
and it has been the standard pavement for American 
cities during the last 30 years. In all of our largest 
cities it has carried very heavy traffic with relatively 
low maintenance costs, and its ease of repair and 
construction under difficult traffic conditions have 
made it especially popular. Replacement of pave- 
ment sections after street openings have been made 
can be carried out without leaving a weak and 
unsightly jomt and resurfacing does not require a 
disturbance of the foundation nor does it involve dif- 
ficulties at manhole openings and street-car tracks 
which have a fixed elevation flush with the pave- 
ment surface. It has low tractive resistance, causes 
a relatively slight abrasion to motor-vehicle tires, 
and is noiseless and dustless. 

Asphalt block.—Asphalt blocks are made from 
an asphaltic concrete, compressed under hydraulic 
pressure and laid in a aes manner and upon a 
similar foundation to that required for other types 
of block pavements. ‘Their dimensions are usually 
5 by 12 by 2 to 3 inches. 

Foundation —The cement concrete foundation of 
the type mentioned for sheet asphalt and asphaltic 
concrete is preferable for asphalt block. Over such 
foundation is spread a one-half inch 1:4 mortar bed, 
upon which the blocks are laid while the mortar is 
still fresh. Still another method of construction 
calls for laying the blocks in a dry 1:4 mortar bed. 


Mixture.—The same rules applicable to the secur- 
ing of a good acbieeliie concrete are equally appli- 
cable to asphalt block mixtures, with the exceptions 
that the coarse mineral aggregate is of smaller sizes 
and the asphalt cement should be low in ductility 
and penetration. 

General.—Asphalt blocks have been widely used 
for city pavements and offer the advantage of 
requiring fewer skilled laborers on the street. 
They can be laid rapidly, repaired or resurfaced 
readily, and offer many of the qualities attributed 
to both sheet asphalt and block pavements. 


SURFACE TREATMENTS, 


Surface treatments with road oils consist in gen- 
eral of two methods—(1) that in which it is desired 
to have the material act only as a dust preventive 
and (2) that in which it is desired to have the mate- 
rial form a thin bituminous mat or carpet. 

Oils for use as dust preventives are, as a rule, 
comparatively thin fluids which may be applied cold. 
To obtain the best results the road surface should be 
free of any great excess of dust when the application 
is made, The oil may be applied without heating, 
and the application should preferably be made by 
means of a pressure distributor at the rate of from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of a gallon per square yard. 
No cover of earth, sand, gravel, or stone chips should 
be necessary. The number of applications required 
to lay the dust successfully throughout an entire 
season will depend upon traffic and climatic condi- 
tions; one may prove sufficient, but three or four 
may be required. 

Oils for use in surface treatment when it is desired 
to form a wearing mat are applied with or without 
heating, and are usually more viscous than are the 
dust preventives. For this treatment the road 
surface should be in a good state of repair, well con- 
solidated, free from holes or depressions, and thor- 
oughly swept for the removal of dust before applica- 
tion is made. Newly constructed roads should be 
permitted to consolidate under traffic before oil is 
applied. The oil, if heated, should be brought to a 
temperature of from 200° to 250° F. The initial 
application should be made by means of a pressure 
distributor at the rate of from one-third to one-half 
of a gallon per square yard. It should be covered 
with a uniform layer of stone chips or pea gravel. 


ASPHALT JOINT FILLERS. 

Asphalt is extensively used as a peels filler for 
brick pavements and asphalt or asphalt mastic. The 
latter, consisting of a mixture of asphalt with fine 
sand, is similarly used for stone block pavements. 


Such joint filler obviates the necessity for special - 


expansion joints, and by permitting a certain amount 
of flexibility reduces any tendency of the finished 
pavement to crack by reason of contraction or expan- 
sion in the base. Cuts through the pavement for 
repairs to sewer, water mains, etc., can readily be 
made and the opening closed without damage to 
individual bricks and blocks. The asphalt carpet 
produced by a small excess of the filler protects the 
edges of brick and block from wear, reduces the noise 
customarily caused by these types of pavement, and 
reduces the slipperiness—an important consideration 
on grades. 
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SOME POINTS IN HANDLING MATERIALS. 





MINNESOTA PROJECT 58, 


DERRICK AND FOUR CHUTES OPERATED SIMULTANEOUSLY BY ONE MAN, 


N economical method of handling concrete 
A aggregate was installed by Minneapolis con- 
tractors in constructing Federal-aid project 

No. 58, in Nobles County, Minn. 

This project consists of 5.5 miles of one-course 
concrete pavement with proportions of 1: 2:4, to 
be laid 18 feet wide, 74 inches thick at the middle, 
and 64 inches thick on the sides. 

The project begins about 1 mile from the city 
limits of Worthington and is in two sections, run- 
ning due west; one of 2 miles and one of 3.5 miles 
with a section of 6.5 miles between, which was 
gravel surfaced in 1918 and is not included in this 
project. 

The road was graded 24 feet wide in 1918 by 
county forces, and the grading to be done in this 
project consisted in widening the road to 30 feet 
and placing 6-inch drain tile in all cuts. The soil 
is a heavy, yellow clay on the first section and a 
black soil on the second section. 

The contract was let on July 14, 1919, to con- 
tractors whose bid was as follows: 


Excavation, 15,304 cubic yards, at $0.65.........-.-- $9, 947. 60 
Tile in place, 30,000 linear feet, at $0.22..........-- 6, 600. 00 
Concrete pavement, 58,340 square yards, at $2.74... 159, 851. 60 

“TU sitell. oye lees ono e.c's AS Bibe ae eeies cee eee ene 176, 399. 20 


STORAGE BINS FOR SAND AND STONE AT RAILROAD STATION, WORTHINGTON, 


: 
; 
‘ 
‘ 


STOCK PILE AND 
BATCH MEASURING BOXES ABOVE CHUTES. 


Concreting began September 8, 1919, at Station 
160 and was continued until October 24, when work 
was shut down for the season at Station 96+75, 
during which time 12,650 square yards were laid. 
Atlas cement, Mankato sand, and Jasper quartzite 
were brought in by train to Worthington, and water 
was pumped from Whiskey Creek at Station 54. 

A 8-sack mixer was used with a tamper, and 
four 5-ton trucks hauled aggregate from the railroad 


at Worthington. These trucks were divided into 
four compartments across the truck, each with a 


capacity for a complete batch, and each compart- 
ment had a separate end gate which was operated 
by hand from the outside. The truck was backed 
up to the mixer skip, the body elevated, and the 
lower gate opened, allowing a batch to run into the 
skip. While the skip was being hoisted, the truck 
and the mixer moved forward a few feet to be 
ready for the next batch, and the operation was 
repeated until the truck was empty. 

Water was pumped by a gasoline pump through 
a 2-inch pipe for a maximum distance of 2 miles. 

At the railroad station there was erected a cement 
storage bin holding over a carload, with a bucket 
elevator operating from a boot placed at the end of 
the ties. The bin was divided into four compart- 
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MIXER IN OPERATION ON A WYOMING FEDERAL-AID PROJECT. 


ments; each had a measuring box holding three 
sacks, located just above a steel chute which dis- 
charged into the truck. One man operated all four 
chutes simultaneously. 

Bulk cement was delivered to the cement bin and 
was unloaded into the elevator boot by one man 
using a wide scoop running on two small wheels. 
This method of handling cement caused a good deal 
of trouble, as the cement arched over the opening 
into the chute, and was later discarded for a plat- 
form built on a level with the car floor and reaching 
to the truck roadway. Four men, each with a steel 
wheelbarrow holding three sacks of cement, loaded 
from the car and wheeled and dumped them simul- 
taneously into the compartments of the truck along- 
side. 

About 100 feet beyond the cement bin there was 
a combined sand and stone bin; the stone storage 
being double the capacity of the sand storage. Be- 
tween this bin and the siding (see photograph) there 
was a crane with a clamshell bucket which unloaded 
sand and stone from cars on the siding into the bins 
or on to the stock pile. 

Each bin had four measuring boxes above four 
steel chutes, which were discharged simultaneously 
by one man. After the truck had received cement 
in each compartment, it drew alongside the sand 
bin and received sand into each compartment; and 
then a few feet beyond stone was dumped into the 
compartments. 


There were 30 men employed in the different 
operations from the arrival of the material on the 
cars to the finished pavement. 

At loading plant.—One foreman, 1 mechanic, 2 men 
at sand and stone bin, 4 men at cement bin, 2 men 
with crane clamshell, 4 drivers for 5-ton trucks. 

At road.—One foreman, 2 mixer operators, 3 men 
at chute and spreading concrete, 2 men placing side 
forms, 2 men on steel reinforcement, etc., 2 men on 
mechanical tamper, 4 men covering finished pave- 
ment, watering and removing forms. 

The entire time occupied in loading from the 
time the truck stopped at the cement bin until it 
started from the stone bin was four and one-half 
minutes. 

The following notes relative to a new method of 
handling materials which has been developed on 
Wyoming Federal-aid project No. 20 also may be 
of interest to those who are engaged in concrete 
highway construction. 

The material from the gravel pit is hauled out 
to the road in large trucks and deposited in stock 
piles. Experience has, however, developed the fact 
that the movement of material over the prepared 
subgrade is a matter of considerable importance, as 
the use of heavy units for this purpose is certain to 
destroy the subgrade and to cause a considerable 
expenditure for the reshaping of the subgrade. 
Moreover, if materials are dumped in small piles on 
the subgrade there is the ever present possibility 
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STOCK PILES, SHOWING LABORERS LOADING A TRUCK, ON A FEDERAL-AID PROJECT IN WYOMING, 


that a percentage of the earthy materials of which 
the subgrade is usually composed may find their way 
into the batch. 

These two considerations have led the contractor 
on this project to adopt the system of dumping his 
materials at the end of the road in a large stock 
pile, and, for the purpose of moving them to the 
mixer, he has provided six Ford trucks with light 
bodies, which, when loaded with the materials for a 
single batch, can be dumped by hand. The bodies 
on these trucks are divided into compartments 
which will accommodate a four-sack batch of ma- 
terial. After being loaded at the stock piles a 
truck is driven to the mixer and the charge dumped 
directly into the hopper. 

As can be seen at a glance, the cost of loading the 
truck, even from material piles placed on the ground, 
is no greater than the cost of loading wheelbarrows 
would be. The cost of operation and the wear on 
the trucks is said to be no greater than the constant 
reshaping of the subgrade where the aggregate is 
delivered on the subgrade by heavy trucks or by 
wagons. In short, the scheme is working satis- 
factorily on this project and with every appearance 
of reasonable economy. 

For somewhat greater economy in operation it 
would be entirely feasible to build loading bins and 
to drive the trucks onto an elevated platform, per- 
mitting them to discharge into hoppers which could 
in turn be discharged into the light delivery trucks. 
By proceeding in this fashion a considerable amount 
of labor could be eliminated but the cost of the 


plant would be somewhat increased. The system 
most advisable for any individual project will, of 
course, depend on the length of the project and the 
amount of material to be handled. 


AUTOMOBILE SLICENSE FEES: 


Up to October 18 the number of pneumatic-tired 
machines registered in Pennsylvania was over 435,000 
for the year 1919, and the license fees received had 
passed the $5,000,000 mark. It is expected that the 
fees for the year will be about $5,100,000. In 1918 
the State received in fees $4,048,185.50 from 678,786 
registrations, of which 363,001 were pneumatic- 
tired machines. 


COUNTY MATERIAL PLANT. 


Maricopa County, Ariz., has a road program of 
278 miles. The county supervisors and highway 
commissioners have decided to install a material 
plant with a capacity of 2,000 tons a day. It 1s 
estimated that this will save the county $5,000 a 
mile in rock, sand, and gravel alone in the construc- 
tion of the highways, or a total saving of $834,000. 


CALL FOR BIDS. 


Fresno County, Calif., supervisors have called for 
bids on the first six units of the highway system for 
which the county has been bonded for $4,800,000, 
and which will cost $5,500,000. The bids will be on 
1-2-4 and 1-3-6 concrete mix. 
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MATERIAL MUST BE MOVED EARLY. 


\ X JIIEN seeds of information sown in a cam- 
paign of education fall upon the minds so 
fertile and receptive as those of the people 

of our Nation, the result is astounding. The hearty, 

liberal, country-wide response to the call for money 
to construct a network of highways adequate to 
mect the demands and requirements of the marvel- 
ous growth of traffic has been more than astounding. 

Inspired by the passage of the first Federal aid road 

act by which the Government appropriated $75,000,- 

000 to enter into copartnership with the State and 

stimulated by the further appropriation of $200,000,- 

000, the States, one after the other, and the counties 

of the States have provided for vast sums to further 

the doctrine of good roads until now there is $633,- 

000,000 immediately available for construction in 

1920. 

GREATEST IN HISTORY. 

And in contemplating these figures it must be 
remembered that in no year in the history of road 
building has as much as one-fourth of this sum been 
expended upon new highways. But that the States 
will go far toward exceeding the expenditures of any 
previous year and constructing a greater mileage 
than ever before is forecast by the fact that several 
have already laid out programs that call for the 
building of more than a thousand miles within their 
respective boundaries. The people ask for these 
roads and are willing to pay for them. Illinois, with 
a population of approximately 6,000,000, has au- 
thorized a bond issue of $60,000,000 (about $10 per 
capita), and a little county in Arkansas (Phillips), 
with a population of less than 50,000, has pledged 
itself for $3,734,000 for good roads. That is about 
$75 per head, and with the money they propose to 
put 117 miles of road in places where there were 
hardly any before. 

It is estimated that last year $138,000,000 was ex- 
pended in new construction. To put into construc- 
tion the great sum available presents a tremendous 
task to the highway builders of the country. One 
factor will determine the degree of success with 
which this task may be accomplished. That is the 
movement of material. Without material there can 
be no roads. Without open-top cars there can be 
no material. There must be a complete utilization 
of the open-top cars for the movement of material at 
the time and all the time that such cars are available. 
Reports of the Railroad Administration show that 
in the earlier months of the year there are many 
thousands of open-top cars standing idle. But in 
1919, when the road-building season was well ad- 
vanced, there was general complaint that no cars 
were available for the movement of material. The 
supply, always inadequate, was being used for the 
transportation of other products. 


MESSAGE TO STATE AUTHORITIES. 


Recently Thomas H. MacDonald, the chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, in a letter to the State 
highway departments, in which he points out that 
the only possible relief is to use the present transpor- 
tation and materials production agencies in the most 
efficient manner possible, said: | 

‘“‘Tt is a matter in which the State highway depart- 
ments may take a large measure of satisfaction that 
road building is the one big public activity which 
got under way early in 1919, which opened a large 
field for unemployed labor, which offered a market 
for construction materials, and which has continued 
to increase in volume as the months have passed. 
It is too early to have definite figures available for 
this year’s production of roads and total expendi- 
tures, but it is estimated that the expenditures 
during 1919 for hard surfaced highways, exclusive 
of sand-clay and similar types, will total approxi- 
mately $138,000,000. The largest previous year’s 
total expenditures for like purposes, that of 1916, 
was $136,000,000. 

But the test of the road building organizations is 
ahead. The estimated summary of the funds which 
will be available for highway work during 1920 for 
the construction of surfaced highways is as follows: 
Brought forward from unfinished work 1919 con- 
$165, 000, 000 


Funds available from State and county taxes and 
IWederaliaid: ......: 2. teense Seen eee 


One-fifth State and county bond issues not before 


273, 000, 000 


SVAN GOO. o:3\5.0:s:00 2nanaules ieee callers « «een 50, 000, 000 
One-third of the unexpended balance of State and 

county bond issues previously available....-.... 45, 000, 000 
Available from new bond issues to be voted on the 

fall of 1919 and spring ofM920....-...-2 sees 100, 000, 000 


633, 000, 000 


PROGRAM IS TREMENDOUS. 


“This large totalis more than four times the amount 
of money that has been expended during any pre- 
vious year for like purposes. To accomplish the 
physical undertaking of putting into actual road 
construction this sum or anywhere near this sum is 
tremendous. It is so much greater than any pro- 
gram that has heretofore been attempted that a 
great increase in the principal factors controlling the 
actual production of highways is absolutely essential. 
These principal factors are material supplies, ship- 
ping facilities, labor supply and contractors’ organi- 
zation. 

‘The acute deficiency of open-top cars demands 
that our first attention be directed toward increasing 
shipping facilities for road materials. These facili- 
ties may be increased by two methods—first, 
by the more efficient use of open-top car equipment, 
and second, by a large increase in the supply of 


new cars. During frequent conferences with the 
Railroad Administration it has become apparent 
that a more efficient use may be made of the present 
open-top car equipment by starting the shipping 
season earlier than has been the general practice in 
the past. It has been customary to wait until 
contractors’ organizations were ready to begin 
work before starting the shipment of materials. 
Under these conditions many thousands of open-top 
ears lic idle during the latter part of February, all 
of March, and the earlier part of April. In the spring 
of 1919 the number of open top cars that were idle 
totaled more than 250,000. As the season advanced 
and road contracts were actually under way, the 
ear shortage manifacted itself here and there almost 
continuously, but at three different times complaints 
received at this office were general. 


FACTORS THAT AFFECT MOVEMENT. 


“We must recognize that if a strike threatens the 
railroads, road material will not be moved because 
it is not perishable. If the movement of coal de- 
mands the cars, there will be a shortage of cars 
for the movement of road materials. The importance 
of the movement of road materials must be impressed 
upon the public and the railroads, and for the present 
the road builders must correlate their calls for 
service so far as possible with the situation which 
exists—that at any critical moment when shipping 
facilities are involved road materials will be the 
first to suffer. 

“Therefore, everything possible must be done to 
facilitate transportation of road materials under 
these handicaps. Railroad transportation has be- 
come too important a factor in the amount of work 
that can be accomplished to allow it longer to be 
regarded as incidental. It has become the biggest 
item in road production. Contracts should be 
awarded as early as possible that the contractors may 
know the amount of materials they will require 
at different points and they should be encouraged to 
place their orders for the materials requiring rail 
transportation as long in advance of the time they 
will be actually required as possible. The placing 
of materials in storage piles involves some expense, 
but this expense is small in comparison to the loss 
occasioned by lack of materials when the contractors’ 
organization 1s waiting. 


CONTRACTS SHOULD BE AWARDED EARLY. 


‘From the experience this year and in view of the 
greatly. increased program for next year, it seems 
apparent that contracts which are not awarded 
during the winter months will have little opportunity 
of being supplied with materials which ‘require rail 
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hauling. Again, contracts should be awarded carly 
and contractors should be encouraged to place their 
orders so that the material producers will operate 
their plants during all seasonable weather. In the 
past too many contracts have been held until 
later in the year, and material supplies have not 
been started moving during the period when the 
car supply is at its maximum. Also, contract prices 
have usually bean lower for work awarded early in 
the season, and the State Departments and_ the 
Federal Bureau must recognize and respond to the 
public confidence which has been shown by the 
appropriations of large sums for highway improve- 
ment, by adopting every method that will help to 
secure the lowest prices and the most. efficient 
expenditure of these funds. 

“In view of the greatly enlarged program of road 
construction and the large amount of unfinished 
contracts which will have to go over because of 
Jack of road materials, it would scem unnecessary 
to further accent the need for taking advantage of 
the supply of open-top car equipment in February, 
March, and April. 


THE ONLY POSSIBLE RELIEF. 


“Tt is apparent that many contractors who have 
not before been so engaged are looking to the high- 
way field, and that the contractors’ organizations 
will be expanded. The labor shortage may in part 
be met by improved machinery and equipment, 
but the transportation and the supply of matcrials 
can not be so readily or quickly expanded to take 
eare of the greatly increased needs. Unless 
forward looking policy recognizing these conditions 
is adopted at once, it is not apparent that a greatly 
increased production of roads will be possible next 
year over the miles constructed this year, yet the 
public is demanding of road building organizations 
a greatly increased production. 

“Every official in an administrative capacity tn the 
road building organizations knows that it is common 
for the public to demand great activity and immedi- 
ate production of roads as soon as bonds have been 
voted. The fact that more than four times as much 
money is available for roads next year than has been 
true heretofore means that these demands will 
become intensified, and it will be a difficult task 
to impress upon the public the fact that the produc- 
tion of roads is controlled by factors largely outside 
of the control of the highway officials. 

“The only possible relicf is to use the present trans- 
portation and materials production agencics in the 
most eflicient manner possible, and at the same time 
bend our efforts to obtain an increased car supply 
and an increased production of road materials. But 
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these policies, to be effective, must be adopted by 
the State Departments and the Federal Bureau 
individually and collectively, at once, and the first 
step is to place under contract during December and 
January as great a mileage of roads as possible. 
In doing this the bureau wishes to cooperate with 
and aid the States in every way possible.” 
ILLINOIS DEVISES A PLAN. 


The highway department of the State of Illinois 
has devised a plan which it hopes will result in the 
shipment and storage in the early part of the season 
of a large portion of the material the State will re- 
quire in the construction of the 1,000 miles of high- 
way called for by the 1920 plans. To supply the 
necessary material for this program will mean a se- 
vere tax upon the material producers unless the con- 
struction season be extended. In order to bring 
this about and thus assist in relieving the open-top- 
car situation, as well as a possible shortage of mate- 
rials, the State has decided to pay for such materials 
as sand, gravel, and stone as delivered, without 
waiting for the same to be incorporated into the 
work. Vouchers will be issued direct to the railroad 
company for the freight and to the sand, gravel, and 
stone producers for these materials. The same will 
be charged against the contractor and the amount 
.thus paid will go to reduce estimates due the con- 
tractor as such materials are used. 

This arrangement will apply not only to contracts 
now uncompleted, but also to the contracts to be 
awarded in 1920. In order to make this effective on 
existing contracts, a supplemental agreement will be 
made with the contractor and the surety company. 
This supplemental agreement will be forwarded to 
the contractor for his signature with the request that 
he procure the signature of the surety company at an 
early date. 

Only the hearty cooperation of all the forces en- 
gaged in the building of our roads and the utilization 
to the fullest extent of equipment and producing 
power will bring in 1920 a result in road building 
accomplishment such as the public has a right to 
expect. 


NEBRASKA ROAD BUILDING. 


The road building situation in Nebraska under 
Federal aid is reviewed in the October issue of the 
Monthly Bulletin of the State department of public 
works. Under the original Federal-aid act Nebraska 
was entitled to $1,600,000 from the National Govern- 
ment. By the amendment to the last post-office 
appropriation bill this amount was increased to 
$5,866,303.82. The Nebraska Legislature of 1917 
accepted the provisions of the Federal-aid law, ap- 
propriated $640,000 for road construction under it, 
and authorized the State board of irrigation, high- 


ways, and drainage to lay out a system of roads for 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The legislature of 1919 abolished the State board 
of irrigation, highways, and drainage, and created 
a State department of public works, and appropri- 
ated $3,093,262 for Federal-aid roads, bringing the 
total appropriation to date up to $3,733,262, leaving 
a balance of $2,133,041.82 to be taken care of by the 
legislature in 1921. 

As laid out the State highway system includes 
approximately 4,500 miles of road located so that 
every county seat and every important town is con- 
nected. Up to October 1 project statements tor the 
construction of 2,240 miles of this system had been 
submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture. Seven 
hundred miles of work had been placed under con- 
tract, for an aggregate cost of about $2,500,000, and 
it is estimated that 500 miles will be completed 
before the close of the present season. Surveys have 
been made this year on about 1,500 miles additional, 
and it is expected that the balance will be in shape, 
so that the work can be placed under contract before 
April 1, 1920. Before the close of the season 212 
miles more of work will be placed under contract, of 
which 17 miles are brick paving in Douglas County, 
6 concrete in Dodge, and 1 concrete in Butler. All 
the rest is either plain earth or graveled surface. 


HERE'S A NEW ONE, 


An interesting side light is thrown on the problems 
which highway engineers sometimes have to solve 
by the following comment recently found in the 
report of one of the engineers inspecting a Federal- 
aid project in New Mexico: ‘‘Relative progress is 
only fair due to the fact that operations have been 
greatly handicapped for want of water. As this is 
a very hot and dry season of the year, the cattle 
take nearly all the supply. The road construction 
is, therefore, greatly handicapped.’ We have heard 
of a good many difficulties which engineers have en- 
countered in constructing concrete roads, but this is 
the first time that we ever heard of construction being 
delayed because the cattle had made away with the 
water supply. 


WISCONSIN CONSTRUCTION, 


It has been estimated that Wisconsin in 1919 will] 
expend about $12,600,000 on highways. Of this 
amount $7,600,000 will be for State trunk and State- 
aid construction and maintenance, with the rest for 
township roads. The construction on the State 
trunk highway system will cost about $3,600,000 
and that on State-aid roads about $2,000,000. 
Maintenance will cost about $2,000,000. A total of 
146.99 miles of concrete roads is included in this 
program. 
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THE PRESEN! STATUS OF IMPACT 
TESTS ON ROADWAY SURFACES. - 


By A. T. GOLDBECK, Enginee: of Tests, Bureau of Public Roads. 





T has been estimated that the funds available for 
highway construction in this country during 


1920 total $633,000,000, and this is more than 
four times the amount expended in any other 
previous year. It is likely that the future will 
show even higher figures than these and that road 
construction will be pushed as rapidly as road- 
material resources, equipment, hauling facilities, and 
labor will permit. In the face of such an enormous 
program it behooves us to build wisely lest we be 
extravagant either by too much or by too little 
initial expenditure for our various road systems. 

Unfortunately, the necessity for such vast ex- 
penditures comes almost simultanelusly with a new 
class of traflic which exerts a different kind of 
destructive effect on roads than has been exerted 
by traffic in the past. The heavy motor truck has 
transformed the road problem from one whose solu- 
tion in days gone by depended upon precedent into 
an exceedingly important problem of design. We 
must be able to design our future roads to carry 
known maximum loads under known conditions of 
subgrade and weather, just as we are now able to 
desien our bridge structures. We must not be 
satisfied with a constant cross section irrespective 
of subgrade conditions, but we must change the 
design of the road as nearly as practicable with 
changing conditions of subgrade. At the same time 
we must better subgrade conditions by more careful 
drainage. Recognizing these facts, and with the 


CLOSE-UP VIEW OF IMPACT MEASURING DEVICE. 





rational design of road surfaces as a goal, the 
Bureau of Public Roads has begun experiments to 
find out something of the fundamentals affecting 
road design. 

Just as in the design of a bridge structure, the 
design of a road requires not only a knowledge of 
the materials in the structure and their behavior , 
under stress, but it also requires a knowledge of the 
forces acting on the structure tending to deform it 
out of shape. Obviously, then, one of the funda- 
mental problems is to determine just what forces 
are being exerted on roads tending to destroy them. 


IMPACT ACTION ON SMOOTH SURFACE, 


Anyone who has stood on a hard-road surface 
during the passage of a heavy truck has noticed 
the vibration set up in the pavement, indicating 
that the truck is exerting more or less of an impact 
action even though the surface be comparatively 
smooth. Such action, of course, is much accentu- 
ated after the surface becomes worn in spots or 
wavy, and the impact then becomes very noticeable. 
Heavy loads at rest on road surfaces exert but little 
effect except on surfaces which, for some reason, are 
too soft to bear the load. Actual tests have been 
made on a concrete road to gain some idea of the 
fiber stress in the concrete directly under a heavy 
wheel load of a loaded truck.!. The indications are 
that when a wheel load of 8,500 ‘pounds is at rest 





1 Thickness of concrete slabs, by A. T. Goldbeck, Public Roads, April 1919. 
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on an 8-inch concrete slab laid on a rather wet clay 
subgrade the fiber stress in tension is only about 
34 pounds per square inch directly under the load, 
and since the modulus of rupture of the ordinary 
concrete road mixture is well over 400 pounds per 
square inch, and possibly as high as 600 pounds per 
square inch, the danger of serious cracking of the 
concrete under static loads is practically nil except 
at the corners of the slabs. 

We must turn to impact then for an explanation 
of some of the past failures of road surfaces under 
motor truck traffic. How great can these impacts 
be as compared with the static weight of trucks? 
What impacts are likely to be exerted on road sur- 
faces depending upon their degree of smoothness, 
and what effect have these impacts on different 
kinds and thicknesses of surface when laid on 
different subgrades? These are some of the ques- 
tions we must answer before we can hope to design 
a road rationally. 

The impact tests now being conducted by the 
Bureau of Public Roads aim to determine— 

(1) The amount of impact delivered to road sur- 
faces. 


(2) The effect of this impact on different types of 


surface. 


MEASUREMENT OF IMPACT DELIVERED TO ROAD 
SURFACES, 


The method now being used for measuring the 
amount of impact delivered by trucks has been de- 
scribed elsewhere.! In brief, it consists of deliver- 
ing the aa of a moving truck to a small copper 
cylinder, the blow deforming the cylinder a definite 
amount, depending on the intensity. In these ex- 





1 Preliminary Report of Impact Tests of Autotrucks on Roads, by E. B. 
Smith and J. T. Pauls, Public Roads, July, 1918. 


VIEW OF TOP OF JACK FOR MEASURING IMPACT OF TRUCKS, 
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periments a concrete pit has been constructed in the 
road surface and a hydraulic jack has been placed 
in this pit. The plunger of the jack is enlarged at 
the top with a platform of suitable size for receiving 
the blow of one wheel of the truck. The copper 
cylinder which measures the blow is placed under 
the plunger of the jack and the blow is transmitted 
through the plunger to the copper cylinder. The 
cylinders used are turned from one-half inch copper 
rod and are one-half inch in length. A large number 
of these cylinders are prepared and are given a 
special heat treatment to make them uniform in 
their physical characteristics. A number of them 
are selected from each lot prepared and are sub- 
jected to pressure in a testing machine, and the 
deformation of the cylinder is noted for each load 
applied. In this way it is possible to check up the 
uniformity of the lot of cylinders and also to deter- 
mine how much load is required to deform them to 
a definite length. The impact deforming the copper 
cylinder is stated in terms of the static load required 
to deform it to the same length. 

A little thought will show that there are a number 
of different ways in which impact can be delivered 
to a road by a motor truck, and the test has been 
arranged to approximate these different conditions. 
For instance, the truck while in motion is caused 
to fall through definite heights striking the plunger 
of the jack. Again, the truck is made to strike 
obstructions of different heights placed directly on 
the plunger of the jack and, as described later, 
several other variations of impact have been investi- 

ated. : 
. The speed of the truck has been made one of the 
variables in these investigations in order to permit 
of determining something of the law of the effect of 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SLABS TO BE TESTED UNDER IMPACT. 


speed of impact. Different sizes and makes of 
trucks loaded with different loads are being used. 
Thus far the tests have been confined to solid-tired 
vehicles, but it is the aim to extend them to an 
investigation of pneumatic tires and to special types 
of cushioned wheels and special tires. The impact 
of the rear of the truck only has been investigated, 
as this impact is greater than that of the front 
wheels. 
RESULTS OBTAINED. 


In this discussion no attempt will be made to 
treat of all the results obtained, but, rather, the 
essential features of the data will be pointed out. 
A number of curves are given, and these have been 
selected from a large number of test results because 
they, in general, show the maximum impacts that 
have been measured. Jn the tests here recorded a 
class B 3 to 5 ton standard Army truck, a 54-ton 
truck, and a 14-ton truck have been used. All of 
these trucks were supplied by the Motor Transport 
Corps of the War Department. 


CLASS B THREE TO FIVE TONS STANDARD ARMY 
TRUCK 


Referring to curve 1, which shows the results 
obtained with the class B truck loaded with 5 tons 
of sand and having a total weight of 7,750 pounds 
on one rear wheel and an unsprung weight of 1,837 
pounds on one rear wheel, it should be noted that in 
general the higher the fall the greater 1s the amount of 
impact produced. The maximum impact pressure, 
when the truck wasrunning 15 miles per hour and fell 
through a height of 3 inches, was 42,000 pounds, 
and this was 5.4 times the static load pressure 
exerted by the rear wheel. When the rear wheel 
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dropped through a height of only one-fourth inch 
at 15 miles per hour, the impact pressure produced 
was 28,000 pounds, or 3.6 times the static load pres- 
sure. It will be well to note here that the unsprung 
weight of this truck is very heavy, and it will be 
seen, as pointed out later on, that this has the effect 
of producing high impact pressures. 

In curve 2 the same truck loaded in the same man- 
ner as above was used, but the rear wheel of the truck 
was caused to strike an obstruction which was placed 
on the plunger of the measuring jack. It will be 
noted that this condition of impact is very much less 
severe than shown in curve 1 described above. In 
general, the impact pressure seems to increase with 
the velocity and also with the height of the obstruction. 

In obtaining the results shown on curve 3, wedge- 
shaped blocks were mounted on the plunger of the 
jack, the angle of inclination of the blocks being 
varied for the several tests. The rear wheel of the 
truck simply rolled over these wedge-shaped blocks 
and produced pressure on the copper cylinder as 
shown in the curve. As would be expected, the 
pressure produced increases with the angle of 
inclination of the block and also increases with the 
speed. This condition of pressure is realized in the 
road surface when a truck rolls into a depression 
and the wheels strike the far side of the depression, 
and these tests show that the steeper the far side 
of the depression the greater will be the pressure 
produced on the road. 

Should the depression be deep enough and the 
speed of the truck sufficient, the wheels will leave the 
surface of the road, jumping over the depression and 
landing on the far wide with considerable impact. 
This condition was tested by placing wedge shaped 
blocks on top of the jack as in the previous test, elevat- 


ing the point of 
jump off and run- 
ning thetruck 
at a speed such 
that it fell on 
the center of the 
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wedge-shaped 
block, giving 
pressures as 
shown in curve 
4. The height of 
fall in each of 
these cases was 
2inches. It will 
be seen that this 
gives a very se- 
vere condition of 
impact. These 
tests were very 
difficult to make, 
as it necessitated 
very careful driv- 
ing to make the 0 
rear wheel land 
directly on the 
center of the jack. A large ane of runs had to 
be made before results of any value at all could be 
obtained. 
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FIVE AND ONE-HALF TON TRUCK. 

In curve 5 results are shown obtained with a 53 
ton truck carrying a load of 5.65 tons, having a total 
weight of 8,060 pounds on one rear wheel and an 
unsprung weight of 1,000 pounds on,one rear wheel. 
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DEFORMATION OF COPPER CYLINDERS, 


. The tests shown in this curve were obtained by run- 
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ning the truck at different speeds and allowing it to 
fall “through different heights. It will be noted in 
general that the pressure increases with the speed 
and to some extent with the height of fall. In the 
particular set of results recor ded here, both wheels 
were allowed to fall through a definite height, 
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CURVE 2. 


whereas in the other tests only one rear wheel was 


allowed to fall. When two wheels fal! through a cer- 
tain height a slightly increased pressure” “under one 
wheel is produced than when one ibwheel only falls 
through the same height. 
In curve 6 the pressure measured was , produced by 
the truck striking an obstruction neice on the jack, 
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and this pressure is much less thin in the previous 
case, aS shown in curve 5. The same general ten- 
dency for pressures to increase with the speed and 
with the height of the obstruction is shown just as 
in the case of the class B Army truck. 
In curve 7 are shown the results obtained when 
the truck rolled over wedge-shaped blocks placed 
directly on the jack. The same general shape of 
curves was obtained as in the case of class B truck, 
the intensity being somewhat less in this case. 
Curves 8, 9, and 10 show the impact pressures pro- 
duced with a 14-ton truck carrying a load of 3,660 
pounds having a total weight on one rear wheel of 
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3,475 pounds and an unsprung weight of 1,065 
pounds. In curve 8 resuts were obtained with the 
truck falling through various heights to the weighing 
device. In curve 9 the 0 bstruction was placed on 
the weighing device and in curve 10 wedge-shaped 
blocks over which the truck rolled were placed on 
the plunger of the device for measuring the impact 
pressure. These curves are of the same general] 
shape as the preceding ones, and in view of the fact 
that this truck was lighter, the pressures obtained 
were less than previously described. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF IMPACT PRESSURE TESTS. 


It is seen from the preceding test results that under 
certain conditions the impact pressure produced by 
heavy motor trucks is very large, the highest pres- 
sure thus far measured being in the nasetiiiegt ade 
of 42,000 — when the weight on the rear wheel 
causing this pressure was only 7,750 pounds. It 
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was pointed out that the unsprung weight on one 
rear wheel of this truck was 1,837 pounds. In the 
case of the 54-ton truck which has an unsprung 
weight of 1,000 pounds, it has been shown that the 
impact pressures produced were very much smaller 
than in the case of the class B Army truck. Con- 
sidering a specific case, when the class B Army 
truck, whose total weight of 7,750 pounds on one 
rear wheel, unsprung weight 1,837 pounds on one 
rear wheel, fell through a height of 2 inches at a 
speed of 15 miles per hour, the impact pressure 
produced was about 34,500 pounds. In the case of 
the 54-ton truck loaded with a load of 8,060 pounds 
on one wheel, with an unsprung weight of 1,000 
pounds on one rear wheel, and under corresponding 
conditions of speed and height of fall, the impact 
pressure produced was only 23,500 pounds, or only 
68 per cent of the impact pressure of the Army truck. 
The unsprung weight of the 54-ton truck was only 
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56 per cent of that of the Army truck, whereas the 
gross load carried on the rear wheel was slightly 
larger in the case of the class B truck. The indica- 
tions are, therefore, that a light unsprung weight 
tends to lessen the impact of a truck on the road 
surface. 

Referring to curve 9, giving results for a 14-ton 
truck having a total weight of 3,470 pounds on one 
rear wheel and 1,065 pounds unsprung weight on 
one rear wheel, the impact pressure at a speed of 
15 miles per hour and with a height of fall of 2 inches, 
was in the vicinity of 14,000 pounds per square inch. 
It will be noted that the unsprung weight of this 
truck is practically the same as that of the 5-ton 
truck and the impact pressure produced is very 
much lower than in the case of the 54-ton truck, so 
that it can not be said that unsprung weight alone 
influences the impact pressure produced on the road, 
but the sprung weight also exerts some influence 
on this pressure. 
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VIEW OF IMPACT MACHINE FOR TESTING ROAD SLABS. 


GROSS LOAD NOT ONLY FACTOR. 


These facts are very significant, for they show that 
the gross load of a truck is not the only factor which 
influences the pressure of the wheels of the truck on 
the road surface. It is possible to have vastly dif- 
ferent impact pressures exerted on the road by two 
different trucks both having the same gross weight 
but having different distribution of their sprung and 
their unsprung weights, and when questions of road 
design are to be considered the actual wheel pres- 
sure on the road is the all-important thing rather than 
the gross load of the truck. Would it not seem 
logical to take these facts into consideration in 
framing legislation dealing with the restriction of 
Maximum sizes of motor trucks on roads, and more- 
over, do these facts not open the way toward a more 
equitable system of license fees than the more or 
less arbitrary systems based on gross load, carrying 
capacity, or horsepower now in use ? 

The effect of the speed of trucks on the amount of 
impact produced on road surfaces is indicated by 
these tests. It has been stated that the impact of 
vehicles on roads varies as the square of the speed, 
but the present tests indicates that within practical 
speed timits this is not the case. In the results ob- 
tained thus far the impact on the road varies with 
some power of the speed, this power, however, being 
less than two and extending down as low as one. 
The present data do not warrant a close analysis to 
determine this relation. 


SPRING DEFLECTION A FACTOR. 


At first thought it would seem that the impact 
should vary directly as the height of the fall when 
a truck rolls off an obstruction and falls on a road 
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surface, but these tests indicate that this:is not true, 
the reason being that the action of the springs of the 
vehicle give the unsprung weight an_ acceleration 
above that due to gravity and, depending upon the 
spring action and upon the amount of sprung and 
unsprung weight, the impact effects with various 
heights of fall are likely to vary with different trucks. 
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The amount of spring deflection at the instant the 
impact occurs is another factor influencing the 
amount of impact on the road. 

Having determined the amount of impact exerted 
on surfaces by trucks under these artificial condi- 
tions, the next question arises as to what impacts are 
actually produced on road surfaces of different de- 
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grees of roughness. Undoubtedly the road having 
a rough surface will be subjected to greater impact 
than the smooth road, and information of this char- 
acter has as yet not been obtained, but it is hoped 
that it will be possible to obtain these results within 
the coming year by means of special equipment now 
being constructed. 
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What use shall be made of the results of the im- 
pact tests in the design of road surfaces? The 
theory for the design of beams under static loads 
states that the strength of the beam varies as the 
square of the depth, and in one instance use has been 
made of this theory to place road surfaces of different 
kinds on an equal basis so far as their load-carrying 
capacity is concerned. On the other hand, it may 
be shown theoretically that when loads are applied 
with impact on beams their strength varies directly 


as their depth and not as the square of-the depth. 
With rubber-tired vehicles it is a question as to 
whether the impact produced is of a suddenness re- 
quiring design by the latter theory, and it would 
seem to be reasonable that in view of the cushion 
effect of rubber tires the load-carrying capacity of 
the slab will vary as some function intermediate 
between D and D’. When the proper theory to use 
is determined, knowledge of the amount of load ap- 


plied by impacts will permit of actually designing 


roads to properly sustain these loads. 
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DETERMINATION OF THE EFFECT OF IMPACTS ON 
ROAD SURFACES. 


Having obtained the amount of impact exerted 
by trucks, the next question is that of the damaging 
effect of impacts on road surfaces. We are attempt- 
ing to gain some information on this point through a 
series of tests now under way. We have con- 
structed a number of slabs 7 feet square laid directly 
on the subgrade. Half of these sections are laid 
on a subgrade which is purposely kept wet and half 
of them are on a well-drained subgrade. The sec- 
tions thus far constructed include concrete in depths 
varying from 2 inches to 10 inches and brick con- 
structed on varying thicknesses of concrete base. 
Various kinds of brick have been used, mceluding 
repressed, wire-cut lug and vertical fiber brick. 

e have used monolithic, semimonolithic and sand 
cushion construction; both Portland cement grout 
and bituminous mastic fillers have been used. One 
section is laid on a bituminous mastic cushion with 
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a bituminous mastic filler. In other sections the 
brick have been laid directly on a subgrade and in 
still others on a prepared macadam base. We are 
testing these slabs by means of an impact machine 
which is designed to represent the conditions existing 
on the rear wheel of a truck. This machine has an 
unsprung weight of 3,000 pounds and will carry a 
sprung weight of 9,000 pounds. These weights 
correspond approximately to those that would exist 
on the rear wheel of a 74-ton truck. The lower end 
of the sprung weight is shoed with a solid rubber 
tire and the whole weight will be raised to a height 
such that when allowed to fall, the impact delivered 
will be one that might be delivered by a 74-ton 
truck. The observations will consist of noting the 
behavior of the surface under repeated impacts of 
this machine and will also include measurements of 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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GROWTH OF FEDERAL AID WORK. 


By A.C. BRUCE, Office Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads. 


WIE growth of the Federal aid post road work 
carried on under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Public Roads is graphically shown 

by the progress curves herewith presented, These 
curves show the status of work from month to 
month since the passage of the act in July 1916, to 
the latest monthly statement dated October 31, 
1919. There are many stages of the work not 
shown, but the four principal stages outlined in the 
act are covered, namely, project statements approved 
by the Seeretary; plans, specifications and estimates 
recommended for approval by the Chief Engineer; 
project agreements executed by the Secretary; and 
vouchers passed for payment by the auditor. 

Tt will be secn that a very noticeable impetus 
was given to all stages of the work by the passage 
of the amendment to the act, February 28, 1919, 
whereby an appropriation of $200,000,000 was 
added to the orjginal $75,000,000. 

The actual value of work completed to date on 
Federal aid projects is considerably in excess of 
that shown by the curve ‘Vouchers paid.’ This 
is due to the fact that there is a lag of from one to 
four months between the completion of work and 
the presentstion of the vouchers. There are also 
some projects which require that Federal aid pay- 
ments shall be made only upon completion of the 
entire project. There is every indication that this 
season’s completed work will call for Federal-aid 
payments of at least $25,000,000. 

On October 31, 1919, there were 1,929 project 
statements approved by the Secretary. These 
represented a total of 18,597 miles and were esti- 
mated to cost $225,159,801, of which amount 
Federal aid was requested to the amount of $95,498,- 
139.65. If the curve can be assumed to indicate 
the probable future progress of the work, it would 
be expected that the total $275,000,000 Federal aid 
would be covered by approved project statements 
about December 31, 1921. . 

Plans, specifications and cstimates have been 
recommended for approval by the chief engineer 
for 1,373 projects. These projects represent 10,373 
miles of road with a total cost of $145,777,433, of 


which Federal aid has been recommended for 
$62,745,137. The approved plans for the above 


roads show practically all the usual types of con- 
struction, and the estimates show a range in cost 
per mile from $2,500 to $100,000. 

At the same rate of progress as that shown on the 
curve for the past six months, sufficient plans would 
be recommended by the chief engineer by October 
31, 1921, to take up the entire $275,000,000. 
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(Continued from page 24.) 


deflection of the surface. Nothing can be said of 
the results at the present as the tests have not pro- 
gressed to that extent. We aim to continuc these 
investigations with bituminous surfaces laid on con- 
crete bases using a 1:3: 6 as well as a1: 14: 3 
base. In addition, broken stone bases will be used 
under the bituminous surfaces. 

With the completion of these tests it is hoped that 
sufficient data will have been accumulated to place 
the design of roads on a much sounder basis than 
at present and it is hoped that the results combined 
with the results of still other investigations will 
finally lead to a suitable method for determining 
with certainty on road types and cross-sections for 
definite subgrade and load conditions. In con- 
clusion, the writer wishes to give due acknowledge- 
ment for the work of E. B. Smith and J. T. Pauls 
who are conducting these impact tests in detail. 


VOTE ROADS BONDS. 


Three districts of Kanawha County, W. Va., have 
voted a total of $1,459,000 in bonds for the improve- 
ment of highways. The districts are Cabin Creek, 
$904,000 of bonds, Elk, $395,000, and Union, 
$160,000. 
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NEARLY $25,000,000 ALLOWED IN 
FEDERAL AID IN TWO MONTHS. 


I September and October Federal-aid allowance 


to roads in the projects approved by the Secre- 

tary of Agriculture called for $24,780,906.43, 
or about one-fourth of the total amount of Federal- 
aid money apportioned to the States under the 
Federal-aid act and the amendment to the last post- 
office appropriation law for the present fiscal year. 
In the two months agreements signed by the Secre- 
tary and modifications to previous agreements the 
Federal-aid allowance amounted to $14,046,541.73. 
The cost of the roads in the statements approved is 
estimated at $52,722,392.10 and that in the project 
agreements signed at $32,284,579.31. 

Up to the close of office hours October 31 last, 1,927, 
project statements, representing 18,596.788 miles of 
highway, had been approved, while the Secretary 
of Agriculture had signed 1,065 project statements, 
representing 8,407.293 miles of road. The total 
amount of Federal aid allowed in the statements 
approved amounted to $95,498,140.85 and in the 
agreements executed to $46,107,333.38. The high- 
ways included in these projects are estimated to cost 
$225,267,847.25 in the statements approved and 
$107,549,468.74 in the agreements signed by the 
Secretary. 


SEPTEMBER A BANNER MONTH. 


The Bureau of Public Roads considered more 
Federal-aid projects in September than in any pre- 
vious month. The record shows 165 project state- 
ments approved, 8 revised statements approved, and 


2 withdrawals, while 98 project agreements and 23: 


modifications of previous agreements were signed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The statements ap- 
proved were for 1,606.62 miles of road, estimated to 
cost $27,645,241.91, with Federal aid amounting to 
$12,703,746.24. The agreements signed were for 
625 miles of road, estimated to cost $13,056,082.22 
and a Federal-aid allowance of $5,680,742.89. 

In the number of statements approved Minnesota 
led with 16, while there were 2 revisions from that 
State. New Hampshire and West Virginia each 
had 15 projects approved, Nebraska coming next 
with 11. The Nebraska mileage was 217.367, mostly 
for earth, gravel, and sand-clay roads, that of Min- 
nesota 161.25, West Virginia 81.11, and New Hamp- 
shire’s only 13.436, an average of less than a mile to 
a project. 

The Nebraska mileage was the greatest included 
in the projects approved during the month from any 
one State. Indiana had the second largest, 185.8, 
that of Minnesota came third, followed by Montana 
with 106.5 miles and New Mexico with 95.5. The 


Indiana roads are all to be of asphalt, brick, or con-. 


construction. 


crete, while the Minnesota and West Virginia proj- 
ects include a considerable mileage of hard-surface 
The Montana and New Mexico roads 
are to be mostly earth or gravel. 

In five States the statements approved show esti- 
mated cost of roads in excess of $1,000,000, and in 
three States the Federal aid allowed is more than 
$1,000,000. The five States together had 34 state- 
ments and 4 revisions approved, with an estimated 
cost of the roads $15,184,871.51, or 54.7 per cent of 
the total for all the States. The Federal aid allowed 
for these statements amounts to $6,986,322.94, more 
than one-half the total for the month. In each of 
five other States the roads will have an estimated 
cost of over $900,000. 

Indiana not only led all the other States in the 
estimated cost of the roads embraced in the state- 
ments and in the amount of the Federal-aid allowance, 
but the aggregate for that State was by far the great- 
est for both cost and Federal aid for one month 
since the passage of the law. The totals of the only 
four projects approved for that State are estimated 
cost $7,128,013.20 and: Federal-aid allowance 
$3,537 ,330.80. 


LARGEST PROJECT TO DATE, 


One of the four Indiana projects breaks the record 
for estimated cost and for Federal-aid allowance. 
It is for 114.4 miles of road running from Evansville 
north through Vanderburgh, Warrick, Spencer, 
Dubois, Orange and Lawrence counties estimated 
to cost $4,223,076 and will be given Federal aid to 
the amount of $2,111,538. Another Indiana project, 
for 56.7 miles in Lake, Porter, and Laporte Counties, 
of the same construction, will cost $2,292,351, with 
an allowance of $1,134,000. This is the third 
largest project, in estimated cost, in the records. 

Kansas follows Indiana in September’s record. 
Her five projects approved have an aggregate cost 
of $3,498, 754.59 for 87.28 miles of road and will 
receive $1,309,200 Federal aid. The largest Kansas 
project is for 44.5 miles of concrete road in Sumner 
County, estimated to cost $1,622,808, with an allow- 
ance of $667,500. Unlike the Indiana projects, this 
is all in one county and is to date the largest project 
on record for a single county. A second Kansas 
project, for 25.07 miles of asphalt, brick, or concrete 
road in Dickinson County, will cost $1,119,648.47, 
according to the estimate, and will receive Federal 
aid to the amount of $376,050. — 


BIG PROJECTS IN ILLINOIS. 


Illinois had two new projects and a revised project 
approved, for an aggregate mileage of 50.83, an 
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estimated cost of $1,995,711.40 and Federal aid of 
$1,043,090.70. The revised project was for addi- 
tional mileage of 10.7, added estimated cost of 
$837,001.80 and Jederal aid of $463,735.90, for a 
bituminous macadam or concrete road in Kankakee 
and Iroquois Counties. This revision gives this 
project, Illinois No. 2, a total length of 65.2 miles, 
an estimated cost of $1,741,701.80, and an allow- 
ance of $870,850.90, making it the fourth largest 
project approved in the history of Federal aid up 
to September 30, 1919. 

Sixteen new and two revised projects in Minne- 
sota, aggregating 161.25 miles in length, are esti- 
mated to cost $1,436,385.64 and will receive an 
allowance of $673,997.68. Texas is the fifth State 
whose project approvals for the month exceed 
$1,000,000. Seven new and one revised project in 
that State, 87.491 miles long, will cost $1,126,006.68 
and receive Federal aid amounting to $422,708. 

California will receive $475,688.95 Federal aid 
on four projects estimated to cost $951,377.90; 
Maryland $456,464 of Federal aid for five new and 
one revised project to cost $948,879.25, and West 
Virginia $438,689.10 Federal aid for 15 projects 
estimated to cost $912,124.90. 


HIGH COST OF ROADS PER MILE. 


The 2.01 miles of concrete or brick road in Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, project No. 84, estimated to 
cost $190,011, is the highest costing project approved 
in September. It is at the rate of $94,532.83 a mile. 
This is probably the highest cost per mile of any 
project approved to date. In a recent issue the 
cost of a short project in Massachusetts, 0.578 mile 
long, was stated to be at the rate of $127,864 a mile. 


This was a mistake, as included in the project was 


a concrete bridge at the estimated cost of $49,758, 
bringing down the cost per mile of the road to a 
much smaller amount. 

New Jersey’s only project approved during the 
month is a concrete road which is estimated to cost 
at the rate of $85,404.34 a mile. A short road in 
Grand Forks County, N. Dak., less than a mile in 
length, will cost at the rate of $65,904.17 a mile. 
In Kanawha County, W. Va., 2.6 miles of concrete 
road are estimated to cost $53,302.19 a mile. In 
her 5 projects approved Kansas has the high average 
of $40,086. 55 a mile for 87.28 miles of road. 

In the project agreements for September, Pennsyl- 
vania led all the States, with 22 agreements signed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for a total of 114.586 
miles of road, estimated to cost $5,534,619.60, and 
a Federal-aid allowance of $2,324,927.72. Wash- 
ington was second in the record, with 12 original 
and 3 modified agreements, for 77.47 miles of road, 
estimated to cost $1,602,431.80, for which the Federal 
aid will be $745,039.69. 
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APPROVALS AND AGREEMENTS IN OCTOBER. 


October was another big month in the considera- 
tion of Federal-aid projects, and the figures for both 
statements approved and agreements executed made 
records. Statements approved numbered 185, and 
there was 1 revised statement in which the allow- 
ance of Federal aid and the estimated cost of the road 
was increased. This is the largest number of state- 
ments so far approved in a single month. The mile- 
age of the roads involved showed an increase of 2382 
miles over the large September mileage. There was 
a decrease, however, from the previous month in the 
estimated cost of the roads and in the total amount of 
Federal aid called for in the approved projects. 

In project agreements signed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture there was a big increase over the Sep- 
tember figures, making the October record far ahead 
of that of any previous month. The Federal-aid 
allowance on these agreements was at the rate of 
$100,000,000 a year. The Federal-aid allowance in 
the projects approved during the month was at the 
rate of $145,000,000 a year. Of the agreements exe- 
cuted all represented approvals made in previous 
months. 

The figures for October were: Project statements 
approved, 185; revised, 1; withdrawn, 3; mileage of 
projects, 1,848.098; estimated cost of roads, 
$25,502,372.28; Federal aid allowed $12,077,150.19. 
Project agreements signed, 138; modifications of 
previous agreements, 20; mileage, 888.948; estimated 
cost, $19,227,497.09; Federal aid allowed, $8,365,- 
798.92. 


IOWA FIRST IN MONTH’S RECORD. 


In the statements approved the estimated cost of 
roads in eight States is greater than $1,000,000, while 
two States will receive Federal aid amounting to 
more than that amount. Several States which have 
not heretofore taken high rank in the monthly 
record of approved statements came to the front in 
October. 

Iowa is the banner State for the month, being first 
in total mileage involved in the approvals, in the 
estimated cost of the roads and in the Federal aid 
allowed. She was third in the number of projects 
approved, 14. The total mileage of the roads in 
these 14 projects is 216.81, no other State’s approvals 
representing as much as 200 miles. The estimated 
cost of the roads is $3,978,847.95 and the Federal- 
aid allowance $1,951,750. 

North Carolina with an estimated cost of $2,182,- 
381.36, an allowance of $1,091,190.66, for 18 roads 
having a mileage of 135.61, stood next to Iowa in the 
amount of Federal aid and the cost of the roads, and 
second in number of projects and fourth in mileage. 

Tennessee was third in estimated cost and Federai 
aid allowed, the figures being, respectively, $1,849,- 
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780.39 and $924,890.17, for 6 projects having a mile- 
age of 97.69. Georgia had 23 statements approved, 
S more than North Carolina, the second State in the 
number of projects. They were for 147.05 miles, 
next to the largest mileage of the month. The esti- 
mated cost of the roads is $1,779,729.56, the fourth 
on the list. Michigan, Oregon, Missouri, and Texas 
are other States represented by approved statements 
ageregating more than $1,000,000. 

In the cost of the roads in the agreements executed 
Ohio led all the other States, with an estimated cost 
of $2,543,483.80, for which there will be a Federal-aid 
allowance of $1,119,000. Illinois was second in the 
estimated cost of her project agreements, $2,877,- 
565.18, and first in the amount of Federal aid, 
$1,431,900.74. Indiana came third in the cost of 
the projects and second in Federal-aid allowance, the 
figures being $2,294,383.23 and $1,125,000. Wash- 
ington and Georgia are other States in which the 
estimated cost of the roads in the agreements ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000. 


MICHIGAN’S LARGE PROJECT. 


Michigan, with only two project statements ap- 
proved in October, holds the distinction of presenting 
the largest one for month, while her second project is 
also one of the big ones approved. The largest proj- 
ect was her No. 35, for 25.559 miles of brick, con- 
crete, or bituminous road in Jackson and Washtenaw 
Counties between Jackson and Ann Arbor, estimated 
to cost $1,018,050, for which the Fedcral-aid allow- 
ance is $509,025. The other Michigan project is 
estimated to cost $627,110 and will receive an allow- 
ance of $287,850. It is for 14.211 miles of road in 
Wayne County, between Dearborn and Flat Rock, 
known as the Telegraph Road, and will be built of 
briek, conerete, or bituminous. 


Iowa had three large projects approved, their 
ageregate cost being estimated at $2,543,483. 80, 


for which there is hake ‘al aid amounting to $1,234,- 
600. Two of these projects are parts of the ee 
Iowa Pike. The largest is that part of the pike in 
Hancock County between the Cerro Gordo County 
line and Kossuth—24.9 miles of brick or conerete 
road, estimated to cost $953,350.20, with an allow- 
ance of $476,600. That part of the pike in O’Brien 
County, between Sheldon and the Clay County line, 
also to be of brick or concrete, 22.59 miles long, 
will cost $832,436 and receive $416,000 Federal aid. 
The third of the big Iowa projects, 17.1 miles of 
brick or concrete, is in Black Hawk County, part 
of the Hawkeye Highway, between Waterloo and 
Cedar Falls, with a cost of $757,697.60 and Federal 
aid of $342,000. 

A large Tennessce project has an estimated cost 
of $721,134.47 and is given an allowance of $360,- 
567.23. It is 48.876 miles long, is to be macadam, 
and is a part of the Bristol-Memphis Highway, 
between Tate Springs and Kingsport, in Grainger, 
Hawkins, and Sullivan Counties. The cost of this 
macadam road will average over $14,750 a mile. 
It runs through east Tennessee mountainous and 
hilly country. Among the other Tennessce projects 
is No. 16, for a bridge 0.237 mile long, over the 
Cumberland River near Clarksville, in Montgomery 
County, which will cost $176,543. 

Maryland project No. 37, 19 miles of concrete 
road between Ingleside and Lamber, in Queen Anne 
and Kent Counties, will cost $660,000. Arizona and 
Oregon are represented in the projects, which will 
cost between $500,000 and $600,000; an Oklahoma 
project will cost $399,300; and projects in Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina are estimated to cost about 
$342,000 each. 
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7 | 
. Project 
| Project : ve 
: Project. . Length, | Pr ae ja {| agrec- Estimated | rederal aid 
State. 7 County. ie ie a type of construction. statement) Shont aOR}. ederal aid. 
No, in miles. approved. siened,. | | 
Alabama... .- WW) || THOXGaAGISS ceo sppeeeoaennaceenun as \ Coli | Siete Seer ate een ter ee eeEnD oa 28° HAE OOS.. Oct. 24 $16, 861. 0) $8, 430. 90 
EGS” TRSVENTO ETE MeN cick eh _.) Bae Wngiclny. 5 os ee eee er Octe 25 | 40, 838. 41 20, 419, 20 
63 / ID AIG 5 ener = a ake. G38 ioe LO osc, sche « ow a eke ir ae See eee ee Oct. 24 | 35, 337. 61 17, 668. 80 
(Pee er Ls 2 Seat ara eR en or 2290 Spee QO cc. < oe oo eas seer Gite alts: (Parr -rercets 138, 440. 50 69, 220. 25 
(i (EBSCO ees se arnt ice de aero emer ae TO. OB: Wee. (Cho ee onc. one ene oF o's (AONE ZB Reeear os, 78, 135. 47 | 39, 067. 73 
Mad | Ree EUEN Tpit == ery ss he Peseta te aces Scare aN Gese Pelartiiand era viel ieee eee ee SEARO). aeMe. | =: c0h2 genta) 26, 581. 50 13, 290. 75 
FAO a) Skee NiGiTE: fee es eee ee SO) SACU K Gea o a uc 2 asccenpoccnnnseaae OGtes aI: | 52 aera 28, 711, 01 14,355. 50 
OM ee S| MiACODigaepe sees aseenen eee se (Gal @anenete Or icin Olise sce ese. - ae - eee OGr 24 | 210, 978. 02 105, 489. 01 
JE) SERVE N(015)| 5 ee ae ee eee TCA Miercne he eee oan ee Ee eee | eco onoSES OCinmaay 133, 054. 11 | 39, 220. 00 
1652 Weave amarGunee 2.5 2 ele , 20.00 Mayon Gane (Oe ANE owe a cen ean oon oee Oc Ulan eee 539, 803. a0 269, 901. 50 
; MID NEN AP NUIT ieee cc cn Sa 1 Tiley 1 veranda sravielees csc eer sete aera COC ae MO ace ee eee 56, 622. 15 28, 311. 07 
Arkansas.... 2. GO | (GORA Ge ane soca sre sec cce ss 7 GME MUNG: 0. <n ce een eee eae ee b -ACLOm <2 a leecciaintc a { 86, 216. 90 23, 000. 00 
Bow CCEROSSM ... <.21 Rem enets ars nines coe so Me ee Cl Sieg cc cow x ce ee oe Oct. 30 eee 41,492. 70 12, 500. 00 
ge EROS Gis dos ee eee pee eee aco 8.81 TR abi Alba ec osnee Receoccot ss: Occ: Binh leer... 188, 419. 60 87, 500. 00 
BG, Wels euOM 2 sos eter ces vce ems UTTAR. Men (UTP ESI ease =o o, ce ce OX. Whesesoamners 215, 229. 41 100, 000. 00 
CAD (CERO helper: AM. cere a eee el 14. 30 Pc oo ar eee Aine (Olena 7H) [Be oseaeeos | 52, 090, 50 15, 000. 60 
California... .. ily | ROUTE ee oe... ena. es ee 5, 1) (R@OWencteme......-2=ccuee seen; seer Jaaegnagee Oct. 1. 166, 885. 40 83, 442. 70 
PPM Lys) JN G0 CCH OE oe 8 eee See tke) eee ONE et er cere ce oeccuch: -Ancescons ear COR eee 42, 310. 40 21, 155. 20 
ZS | ||Se eee WL Or care argon Retin a caesar ge mah [siuiebinlbol CUS se Ma Neeson 365 GS2 560068 ane: cee salen do....) 100, 070. 85 50, 035. 42 
a. || STN mae 2 ee ae are alee 4, OR: iGhipirolliee «once ee. ce eee el “Oct. Mt + oe eee 37,010, 00 | 18, 755. 00 
COlGnatlee.....-2. iM) |) YQ vUNY SS... ... -eWe.n eeee e 7.49 Earth ; 24, 036. 37 12, 018. 18 
ODS) ORG ees c= cee en. onc ore ees ‘Abie GOOCH OL Oe aoc ance be nee ees oe eee 10, 572. 92 5, 286. 46 
a | NICO sees cn yee. BY? alates do 10, 286. 10 5, 148. 05 
ORD (CROKE eee Ane en eee ance noes. 4 do 44, 855. 52 22, 427. 76 
ies POG oc see ee ee ee oe do 44, 622. $8 22,311. 44 
ds TaIROCUNNOITES ... eee. ee 18.049 Earth 43, 218. 78 21, 609. 39 
ODD: GO HO Bcc, a ae 413 ' Concrete 10, 605. 92 5, 286. 46 
Delaware..........! By | GIReT petese s.. .  eere 5 Os 0! do 210, 143. 11 54, 000. 00 
41 |MINIGWICHS TOs: a4 sr tenet ie eee (Uy lease do 93, 500. 00 22,310. 61 






































FEDERAL AID PROJECT APPROVALS AND AGREEMENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1919—Continued. 
: ‘ | Project 
Puaieets | Project | F 
State. No County. eae Type of construction. statement S8Tee- | Estimated | pedoral aid. 
es. ment cost. 
approved.. signed 
| : | ; \ 
poe 2 we a =3 ik : ——— -~—- = | 
Geonpiaees sss ce 3) |Mercolesianid Wowndess:...--...-.|.......... | Saaolvlay7. oeeeg45,5 =e | ; 1 $21,204.02 | 1 $11,584.70 
@ | Sect OO geese eee ee || nes fe eee ClO) demo Gh CeeReoe nebo eee ee Sepeee 143° 733. 
‘ 48, 491. 50 24, 733. 45 
i aie oan osebeMerotoannonance ol aweeenceed [12 oe cal ondeugecscnessoscasgnnndecsnne CLO. sects 1 16, 643. 09 12, 532. 90 
(C000) eo Oem pemenouppessueerc||Saeecc. cod poss Qo. deoncniQod con Sg ge eeEepEDErasS . 117, 893. 55 110 bs 
16 | Merriwether L ' Topsoil or sand-cla 1 a io : ‘a7 Be 
ie . pe is 9, vee 10 5, 974. 56 
dal PA Ta DIOR sms ssrestousistedel nic‘ << Bre Oueicial 112,304. 38 1 6, 308. 39 
28 | Paulding ; Sand-clay or gravel........... >On vs. 40, 215. 91 20, 000. 00 
2 Pee! 10 bide GMI. A od 67 gH Soop ESR ae eeeS ig 140, 438. 01 70, 219. 00 
RGIS > op eS E ORE Bes pea ASR Aer nes seme a Atsexellereron (©. o commeouetou spot sognoennens Sener 2 4 58, 353. 29 29, 176. 64 
42 | Chatham : Brick, concrete, or bituminous........ Hens Sie | Oct. 3 524, 091. 08 200, 000. 00 
bi ee conasbeanosabesagepnescae : Conerete oqugr 000d oe cna oH ORpBOkaws saco)sesHaascsc s aS ai 26, 361. 24 | 13, 180. 62 
i HIGG HO EW Gus accnmonamccoshanconecadacclemaraeness See. « <1 ui 43 | 
ate Coanit Concrete. sbesucsunSosnscosncsdecoGebonllanisesacc: areraClO Ee). <1 14138 99 | cs 000. 60 
ephens OGIO senoseneanconosconousieeceue dl Beasrenccs ead O tes 61, 298. 95 | 25, 000. 00 
ee ute oe ee nes : Concrete or other durable surface. ..... | Oct, eam. 100,012.00. 50,000. 00 
82 | Lumpkins é Gravel : 68, 558. 38 | 34, 279.19 
83 | Walton : Sand-clay oa 29, 242. 88 | 14, 621. 44 
SE. eee Gl). oncaHgereo ads oo Soa aeeee be tess GIO) coctonebonsomnnasssaeebasconegne ae 50, 757. 14 25,378. 57 
Es aes AOO! Hee a o sonsunedaconseonesdapeacanoAdaaes Be Os can 30, 442. 50 15, 221. 25 
Sra aPenOd Oe arctate cc's sl siheccrets tater cheteret= 9) <1-1 =. > b BSE! 0 SS Re SCS eee ee icici irri ices easy ¢ | 0 Earns 29, 531. 26 14, 765. 63 
BE | scse Oe ee ee vee MO tes Clioch se OR Aho as Nee ae acre = e 58, 338. 50 10, 013. 12 
OIE a) OR ee eer ; Asphalt, brick, or concrete ei ee 125,009. 50 50, 000, 00 
89 | Baker and Mitchell Bridge : b. 60, 786. 00 30, 000, 00 
a Tee aes Sona noow stesasseeaconear a in Seeet ee. sere e eter eee ren eee cere eens a Ageaccoasr 225, 305. Ff 50, 000, 00 
coe@adcbdonenGeqgercognos a Ooo cpoaocosoomopoorecoeEmeeemee, (Cts lr ees oases 99, 110. 49, 555.00 
MR CEG, <a ai Uy Coe oe: ee a: 127,250.20 50; 000. 00 
GS) Man onanduWipsomesss.--2-ecc-e B}. O10e lhisinn dl Olkiy/o.anenoconadene Bemeeeeo nea We Selo: sheers ee 44,996. 49 22, 000. 00 
Qik | IDOI seonosenceg snoceesneoasned WG) esos (lO) cansddanmbconmmsaneasescaaasgsor 50 UO sco2||sao00senas 54,851. 50 25, 000. 00 
io} || MMIC TE senacanooensc Gomopnecnode W220) |osode GW casocespoucopves ae opnensAoaenEDe OGt. [30 setecece- 84, 092.80 40, 000. 00 
Gio) || INOW Adlon = oo pi@poecacecdcosnanSsacne Uo2sy || Biuuimbronelsoccoconcseusdsensoneeuee- COMMS) | eeodeeecs 89, 166. 00 44,583.00 
Ot || MUO) aconedeaneneooes tees oenman byes || Shine? cocoquocon pueaneeneanoencea Oct, -SHits.. ste 49, 410.57 24,705. 28 
e re Ore eilecetateteierorw a teialateterer= nr s~/=s.0 5 = do SSS 0G8000830Cg 7 S00 SEemeosneBere ' og Z AO GBBEBOS 48° 375, 25 24,187.62 
Fina) go eee Soe ee oes ee ' ituminous......- icrepete ae Ree ere ame VOGte Bem ass 2). 92, 011.59 39, 536, 69 
WO) |e. chek eleehans.s----- (RI 0 <)  e r Get, Ble... 5,869.65 25, 000. 00 
ie ae aspnoaboogoosneuccouesEees aan pee oneaHBHBmASasccos sbaogncuse (OCG gts) || Sea ee ene 38° 791.10 28,395. 55 
Oo eters cio valouravsreverniajefelehesecse!cyo:sie =: ei Mi [ie seapepCl Omer etcfererels isiiaialofeleies <15 orc oc cise ee Wat. 2aalnoceenes 79, 817.65 39, 908.82 
103 | Chatham.....-.. 3.306 | Concrete or bituminous................ let. WA | eases 110, 003. 19 50, 000. 00 
NGA OS sce vee sects 18 Latah. JOG eRe C noe ae eee 22. 49 (gona EN ec cin | Oct. Baleeeecn ae 295, 630. 83 147, 815. 41 
oundary . 00 eet Wetatetetote =leisi=lclelolelate!s\w\el~ ei++ << e)\= = eile Bt Ge a08| Sareea 181, 217. 00 90, 608. 50 
2. | Bonneville....--.-...-..------+- 10. 00 Compiste OMMiGWIGIIMOUS: =. -2- 2-2 7-5: Oct Me Poe secs os 280, 197.39 140, 098. 69 
a & es a ae aceaoenopos Ou buco gBegepeaUE a 00 ae Selene nc en erat een e we eccien rene scinae Oct, gO Re. saber 93, 150. 20 46, 575.10 
: [biG OEE acoomceneeeeenoe Serre HOO |. aaa QocncudGNedOnt ose annaR Ones mnrns Oca ols |e: ee 60, 881. 70 30, 440. 85 
NUTMEG eeoosoeosee ee Will Kankakee, [roquois--.-.-..- ae a pea macadam,andconcrete..).......... 2 Cia 2S 578, 877.06 289) 438. 52 
scasscoddacaaupouse ooaena Biase Hc rick par en ee Nib AL 213,499.17 106, 749.58 
85 | Marshall..-..-.-..----..------+- D2penon| ConerecemmdieantWecccscscc c+. + <= -eclecsaeneee Ogre we 269, 557. 61 134, 778. 30 
Sta lerererete ClO ctiema boca RAPS AOUOARDAOOSAS Biel) eaocs ClO ncecnn comes htdornat cap OSE eBON eee ances hoon Oct. 20 178, 773.43 89, 386. 71 
47 | Grundy, Bureau, LaSalle, Put- i smliioa eC onerel Ommmert cr -cngs at om -inicororsiccle. cosets eleue dunsen 371, 362. 33 185, 681.15 


nam, and Marshall. 


68 Meet Macoupin, Sangamon . 644, 481.13 322, 240. 56 



































BS) Oseeemen cone e ceacececrcee cel, ~ LGV459) | .-.a5 do HG SSC O OC CSCIC ET eae Oct. 621, 014. 45 303, 625. 42 

IbaVolaCageooosnacs Ieee kieantece.- det. 273, 761. 62 127, 100. 00 
2 | St. Joseph BORA c2 ere «Ue ch oe ee det. 192, 359. 20 93, 680. 00 

3AB| Marion and Johnson........-..-- MR Uiial|tsce\ ote OMe raca acct nie selec eines occ ie och esn 4 berate edocs 311, 774. 05 146, 140. 00 

5 |) Wayne 4 enee ore WAR MIN, . BOOMER ecnccet een oS, «oar do see 41,415. 60 20, 707. 80 

6A | Vigo, Putnam, and Clay.......- RTM [ie «oS Ome oree ie wiite ois esteem tie cia Se.cc.c.de eee det. 292,354. 81 146, 177. 40 

7 Marion A SE ere MMMM ets «.« SOOM mene cist ae deine ccasitnmce eraser ct, 197,040. 69 98, 520, 34 

8A | Hamilton and Marion..........-. HGS | SRG ao asrooacnosaosoonade saesesbee j 226,571.35 113, 285. 67 

JOA | Marshalland St. Joseph..-.-..-..- SM race ch) Olena elnve acatasi si cise, cis cic siatiteisteet aes PPOs. .28 301, 861.97 150, 930. 98 

11 | St. Joseph and Elkhart......-.-. RSQ se oat Oe cheese cases scrcc +25 npae ee Section! RY ZOGRGH 64, 398. 45 

2 MORCISSOTI Merete ater elsia\e,<,5)< ic\<atee sinerys MAG AN eto eyo nel Ope atresoe  etalovelaicletatavs © orn wieyucaucke CRIBS Det. 75,377. 44 37, 688. 72 

13A | Hancockand Henry............ Mayall |= pela ey el Opera atste ote rare ars iele.aysie\s aise sayecn Saleis miele t. 253, 069. 59 126, 534. 79 

Ioh#eceeepaeacmae } 10 | Calhoun soonseccs||  WS.813 || (CRC) onc onconeosnonashoessonosnzesse ; 130, 754. 30 65, 000. 00 
37 | Buena Vista. . 45, 267.20 22,600. 00 

A CH CT) Clitetetstars:sistercrs sjais spots cisiaiel vives 293, 920. 00 146, 900. 00 

43} O’Brien 832, 426. 00 416, 000. 00 

G{0)|| O19) co ce GGHnne Core ere Or i ie 62,310.60 31, 150. 00 

Gl il) (CAGE 6 Bae oS OneReEeOES Aor IOC | cyctenemen Ol Ohler Mel Netetetetetetsiste/e ayer cece ctctala}ersiet ays se OD 6 140, 586. 60 70, 200. 00 

8 |) AMUUOIMNO OI. So Aeogosocesageeaccons Hf) |ooge Sl) p35 cosas ee doeasneconnscocagpance Gt. 2s 149, 842. 00 74, 900. 00 

gb) (ECM geeee cso occ ses. 2. sie 20) oope ok Reoo ncooooosonEasuasadeseaRedes Det. 91, 377.00 45, 500. 00 

GD) | Wig OT Se ce1s:c: es er< oc s.2012 2205 ocac= sO) |lSeen AC peo pcossoewecdononooooeacueodsae S06, 0lOmAs 54, 120. 00 27, 000. 00 

GUI) Siiaveltc 18 Chi ieee tem eee see fee Men TC KOT CONCKCUC ne... erie cle-ei)+0/12 eit) an 20 757, 697. 60 342,000. 00 

OF || WieiiaViNayt eco oncosedaosooadoanenE MEI) WPS c seaccce naseoeaeendcoduenenaraace ; 147, 400. 00 73, 700. 00 

ul | SMOG. ssongoganeseseosnecescacad 3.00 | Brick orconcrete.........-...-.-- eeaos|! (OCI, 108, 872. 50 54, 400. 00 

GS | SOWA tl .oakeasecanecssacopesaca TVAQ0) | (Gravelly. cas eileen cic =< eielsieisieicte ROLSOb oH : 84,851.25 42,400.00 

OuN || (iia WYeloel<s Saepemoec ge oce boagoosne 24.90 | Brick or concrete...-. sosscuec noobedses UG, 953, 350. 20 476, 600. 00 

QO | ER DLOWAN CO en sase jase aiesarss)= alsa sa 2)a ios WS) Weeas o do 256, 817.00 128, 400. 00 

IKSANSAS 22.200 - cass 31 | Geary and Dickinson...........- GSS | Bes do : 10,971. 13 4,620.00 
de MEOUBD OM peevaacie se see cr wjelaies ines 5.91 | Bituminous erg 5 172, 260.00 86, 130.00 

Se! NUOTMIEO OME c)afeteetscis«/= <= =.e\s/se16 - = 12.14 | Gravel 295, 020. 00 147, 510. 00 

ICIS OA Samneeee Gil MROCKGASH GBs eecccccecccrcccee coe 6.818 | Earth 89, 754, 21 44° 877. 10 
Louisiana......... KO: || Tate eco. pes eee meee ee meen nen ae 11,91 | Gravel 119, 923. 43 19) 961. 21 
38 PUGOMICOCHGS. cree. < stoe vw eciewiennes ga O Mews: do 214, 546. 47 107, 273. 23 

43) |RC@al@agie Wits. o. <.cc20e0ccccc cece Wes) 245, 092. 59 122, 546. 29 

Ae, || WO UOUCVOWR, «oie ti is /sie a oes vierelere e eieseince 8.35. .| Gravel 65, 945. 27 32, 972. 63 

Ave |\ Mb EATGOU co 5-..00 cc cee cee eens COLO: Weenie do 306, 972. 37 183, 486. 18 

Maryland......... HIBIAS MBI OLGe sn  c.-.- 6-00-02 2 o2c-4e == 2.03 | Concrete Cts 71, 402. 98 35, 701. 49 
Zieh, || WILE ERIE sooo os nconcasseacoause SUSOP We. .:5 do sai 253, 152. 88 77, 200. 00 

OGY | MBEIULMIOL Ce s.cciccceciale cs accio coarse RSG) Is ce do 51, 819. 46 25, 909. 73 

SOUAMIS! RC MOL Ollie sores cniersicrclerststels s/o: e x’ers tra'sie Pale Ul eee do 72, 155. 54 36, 077.77 

85 |Washimeton... (90. .......--.--- 9F50) |Plo.. do 331, 650. 00 165, 825. 00 

37 | Queen Anne and Kent. NEGO) aeons do 660, 000. 00 330, 000. 00 

Massachusetts... . 7 DSSS I ee ee 3. 559 . ae Baal 73, 488. 57 36, 744. 28 
OS) MISC TC tate ciel ete ce c < s o'v.s erie viet 3.66 | Concrete oy ClO Re olla 141, 110.75 70, 555. 37, 

Michigan.......... 35 | Jackson and Washtenaw.......- 25. 559 ‘Nh : 1,018, 050. 00 509, 025. 00 
21) TS 2301 ee ee rere 14.211 | Concrete ; 627, 110. 00 287, 850. 00 

Minnesota.......- ees | wallow c Geeta see ctpe iirc sarc. a.atgcare 24.60 | Earth 149, 788. 29 70, 000. 00 
O0)|| UUMONE cc ose eae e see ce 8.30 | Gravel 94, 156. 38 47, 000. 00 





1 Modified agreements. Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreements. 

1 Includessections 3, 8, 9, 10, and H-15d of project. 

2 First agreement on project 5includessections B, C, D, and G-15d and second sections E and M, 

4 Agreement is forsections A, C, D, and F-29a of project No. 7. 

§ The first of project 8 agreements i is for sections D and E and thesecond for sections G, I, F, and J-18d. 
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Project 


State. No. 








Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montanse.c.a-c--- 


Nebraska... ...... @ 





New Hampshire. . 





New Jersey 


New Mexico...... 


North Carolina... 8 








1 Modified agreement, 


2 Modified agreement. 

















! 
¢ Project 
Project ‘ 
County. Length, ; Type of construction. statement! 8ree Estimated Federal aid. 
in miles, ! ment cost. 
approved. signed 

Team on so cave ere DGD | GHC «.«.«. «+s cctneleseme ss emcee teers eter: Oct. 16 $48, 574. 13 $24, 287. 06 

CHD WO Wile: ais0..c-2cinasaoeee cee a T5GG ence Opie ince. « oc eee eee ees = | eee Oct. 3 85, 586. 53 40, 000. 00 

Mightuemen:.....s<-c2-4ecneeces 3.99 |..... LOS hans wcrc ROS oe eee Oct. if 15, 238. 02 7, 500. 00 

SOC a en Oe eH aye O05 |ccce (6 kc Ee eo G EE ne eead apc coaacun Oct. 14 93, 157. 91 46, 000. 00 

Yellow Medicine................ AGD) Wee GO\..0 ach cates eee (OxXes, MO ea ceseecs 49, 852. 66 24, 926. 33 

Remnninvetome 0.52 ances scsaes AH Meee (6 (Oe eee Cea Sead a5 once eclbavcacusdalanssesescs 31, 154.14 15, 577. 07 

Ae eee ne ee 1OHS0 I seen GOP eeiisn centre cae eee eee Octruelion |P... «cere 61, 369. 00 30, 684, 50 

00) ||| eer Gl OMe goo oa fenssete cities, See eet oe ORG 4S | s,s 49, 410. 84 24,705. 42 

GOO MO OWeRCT Cer eciece sciccicc nectar eer OXCGr TS IlSnoseeacnn 213, 071. 65 106, 535. 82 

Guy Gravel mers... . eee eee nome Octe Gis yeeee 64, 271. 07 32, 135. 53 

SiO 7 P| bere MOR seer wise cee cea oss) See OCR 28) Bateman 68, 901. 37 34, 450. 68 

paneer shiniok(ol EN aeSaqeeeSonmdesesegepaeeseesdlsarmccascay Okiliy 8} 1 §, 927. 69 16, 358. 68 

A O00 | Comenttemeresssseeee. ES eRe Sec TS Oct? Mle Reena: 103, 400. 00 51, 700. 00 

SOS | eee (OG), Se rneeterr sncrew ecient oem OCR 89a 342, 531. 64 100, 000. 00 

ORM eons LOM yater erersiene.c-a tyelane.e 2 ante retin sincere Ole rane! Wilsgecmacasc 108, 432. 50 54, 216, 25 

Wye0: RGaviell. coke cncneeneees oyceean snes ode el Meee ee. Oct. 14 444, 442. 86 222, 221. 43 

MOS GOR. | Mtac ala ini pace ore ye cee pene eres Octe :Si|heereeseer 170, 869. 88 85, 434. 94 

Rete) IB WUITMINOTE eossasoccsscusecccsacuooss Oct —2n|beeean soe 60, 761. 80 30, 380. 90 

Teo OW lesoce ONO) ci Gone Ge oa ae Boece. MOO Brea ee ce se omer 129, 488. 10 64, 719. 05 

Morgan TA. TOdy | “Gina eee errno ce en ren eo oe (Ves 6) haakhoacon 463, 123. 00 23, 061. 50 

Washington 3.53 aati TNT epeinerss 6.9.3 12, 053. 02 6, 026. 51 

ou epeettee < <.crs:s. code ss ee 13. 80 fi: Pov | ers, ccs., eee 58, 294. 50 29, 147.25 

Pemiscot. 5. 50 ap ch )o| ees 51, 324. 24 25, 662. 12 

AP 60 COM 6. 00 ti (oh lpeeonncaad 69, 863. 20 34, 931. 60 

Christian 9. 50 ees oo a aaae 35, 382. 60 17, 691.30 

(Gominy eons catalan essa SHOU faeces GOs. Secs ecie nee eee ere Oo 235|-oeere 186, 313. 60 93, 156. 80 

Teas eA eo ene eee eee "ACOW llpbo 0, o. be oes oo ee ee eis BW) [econ nose 67, 759. 67 33, 879. 83 

NGwaMivdr idle cnecerase sence. a 19:00 Nes. ee Cho ePaper as cassocahaasonus Pe o0 (0) a cate Se ae Ses 189, 999. 23 94, 999. 61 
HeTMUSCOUs 2 ssc Seem seer one 450) Ws. ca Otc et ean co aeaint och San eG (Oo > comGnac 42, 619. 22 21, 309. 61° 

12a, pRaaeeeer asd occadespcocsces CASS || eee OK 5 CE RO Sia nes aShOouaHSE bemeeeeaee Oct. 25 21, 994. 66 10, 997. 33 

Gmetad tenner eee ee SHOR | soaoe (Oo cer TREES SRC COTE oe eecriel Renee & Oct. 6 21, 954. 62 10, 977.31 

AYU RCD earnest ieee eee ‘OG: qiemece i Fe a a Sasa. ciara ee ee te || ce eee Oet. 20 24, 221. 83 12,110. 91 

awe eeeee ee eee SESAME conan UBS UG (eRe Bo 3 a AOE sto Ontos Goma rao aelaeesemeoed Ort, 25 20, 751. 50 10, 375. 75 

ANU ED tayaicsrass svete chee a/eiateistsietnte «4 13,00 || WS UMe -epetestecs a ssc. ccsrere terrors tte eee les OCtac) || =eeeee 22, 000. 00 11, 000. 00 

Mellowstonevetceer eee ee een a 900: Gravel. 22 east. .ce cee eee eer aerate Oot 287 |\ cameo 63, 910. 00 31, 955. 00 

nee COS RAMPeE aoasHuce co abeones TalO} | Woneroter:... <2 «eee serie} O Chem Oil eer meee 40, 920. 00 20, 460. 00 

TSU casi, o, « Seer eer eee = | ee EOFS (lie eG wean cre aeaore aes oc es aera Oct. 4 184, 262. 97 1 42,131.48 

Welton Bil PIGS coeeanecns ae PAD Ab antlou GhokelsENaNG HON xe, cmc cacsogncassoolcanesacae Oct. 1 212,425. 20 2 6, 212. 60 

Dauclast ys eee aoa. ile (eam 1211 nnn teers even ace oan aconseuel lmaceee aoe Oct. 25 49, 865. 76 24, 932. 88 

Adams and Webster. eae! noi Oe |e Cho RNMEP Re Racer ncadonulsceeer econ Lmanenans Oct. a4 138, 829. 44 69, 414. 72 

Rigi WilllOWaeesees seeetaeeece cess iG. | eyepepes Cle EEE eeesE eae scr mnermor ns nonlsebee sae oclcon Olscee 107, 310. 12 53,655. 06 

BUBINOs, .. setrees = clennee meee <4 Ree || Saal as Geaeeatoon Gacccessenen coos Oct® 235h cc cee 46,750. 00 23, 375. 00 

NGInMS oreo ene ene th), 2 TIPTREE cio. as cic ose eee: eee Oct. 16 60, 793. 30 30, 396. 65 

Gd eke 3... cee eeeme Om Momence emer... aisles sale0 2 aC eee ee eee Oct. 27 199, 440. 34 60, 221.17 

Quistenoee 2 Ao ontaacseEeacnage SR || Seinsl@thy saseseneseecraraseorcecasos Octs (SON rere ees 107, 250, 00 53, 625.00 

Sleouiistollbateameeccaecoesaaceacans 6. 25 PRA O lies sraracciaieister st oe sasieeistn nies a ae oe OctiaOg Saeaeeee ee 46,156.00 23, 078. 00 

eS COIR cts iciaysiereeio nein et We o2ei 2 | oe eee eee Bridge. ...-..2-+20e 20s eee sees ee eee ee e[e GOL. f eee eee 107, 030. 00 53, 515. 00 

@lnibideloutll EP oommeseensaseoenoaade 17.30 Grae) Oh Maca ath) ee emer ener Olay, US peanonanac 220, 440. 00 110, 220. 00 

WihitegBines sso. cr ee BOS lsand-claysometayicll eases eee 2 COM ses See ee 8, 525. 00 4, 262. 50 

Roce oe Bett erase ete | eee RL Chcie hv(=) | eons oe oc careeernn sau llaeehseaacad Clete, 8) 17, 967.62 8, 983. 81 

5 See OMe tet eee eerste sa a vats aaron oN eke Chad Me eeee eee scacrner enon sss |coceaanosc| Oct, 2 13, 261. 49 6, 630. 74 

H iilemafoueh seen tects SaaS CEE TBO) GNinvvoNb NOS Borecan smn cocangoegsoconc|anoowesans Oct. 3 13, 446. 68 6, 723. 34 

IROOM SEDs se AGEAdesasosecang} OP RM Cher able 3 ae aeeReenene sg Sa nEace oda oac56 |caeoserer alec « Glo} cone 10, 323. 96 5, 161.98 

Fe cs OW ertcterars e.c.v.2 cee meena SOSt |. MeCaclaims cc: 5 occ ecco css\-0/s) ae eee eee reacts ore eC © memeerer 13, 165. 02 6, 582. 51 

artis LOWER yes ete eee Fic MGR NUG) men oper Dooce enn sareeenncooodlonaasabace|s-cOlMncccs 7, 407. 07 3, 703. 53 

cane (010), AUIS A BARA ARRAS oscar: 5 | See ORE A aR An cana semeneSe aba onecellnornssonoec|san6lWscccn 10, 220. 65 5,110. 32 

ee Oats eigen saraeis ce vec cee ee |e Uo em eres ee ee ire een Rees en oneness dllncondaadns 13, 266. 00 6, 633. 00 

Sia lon cl eee see ote eevee Hp) Wee. oe ORM tor eer D orator snee sane} acl seamdasdalle ae Ol soso 7,328. 09 3, 664. 04 

Cheshire and Sullivan........... SHRUe |loneos Oi, Srecarsictales foo Si) tomate Ste eic..0 ee Octo Oct li 8, 998. 99 4,449. 49 

EUS bOnOUenie.c ss oneness. PRG Me en GIGS. sais eet eos steel eteper =) ero ee Oct. 16 7,564. 70 3, 782. 35 

Riockinpiiamaliye 2... .c)asctseeee oo eee | eek (A OER ee sade eRe sar raarerssl_cooscoase Oct. 11 5, 839. 90 2,919. 95 

Micra lima ieee «1 ayer-tpeeererete ere vane | (GORNGL!. 221, tetestera one <i. arate estes aieysisne es OCUs (4) \cpeeacacee 9, 444. 49 4,722. 24 

SURE OOS. LARP ORABE as oacooseeA see TOD Rili2 ase GID, .c stoner ee ce nie A eee ee OCR 3: | eaeeeetiee 14, 572. 08 7, 286. 01 

NUGHIONINENE Sean eonnesconsnonaqoons ADEE ||aapoc (Otis daeeeqancoe -ocdanmmaceto os: OGiee (8: 2s eee 7,775. 98 3, 887. 99 

sens ClO meeeeenoneseanescrnge AG) ae |S oleae rm nenomscecocosacemeeacoccd| Ota: Wee sescioss 9, 997.79 4,998. 89 

Lacae 00) erpnapucgD oumobo genoa madde BCL. 5 a,c UO eres cieteisis aretein sv eetentete siete ele see OLC Uemel Og | aa eee 14, 303. 30 7,151.65 

Somerset and Middlesex........ SUOM Gal, CONCECtG ect. as neers cere orm a reste eee ne oro taee Octal 94,642. 14 44,348.91 

IES TATE AGO ea reretetereteeese retains ote 20813 losene CO wails Gis Senators sis 2 os Saree eset Oct. 1s) |Peeeeeee 362, 808. 00 101, 760. 00 

NIG TGC MMe srercale ceca (sfeteeiere meets cient TaGH Sale ae 6 [0D emer N30 GO AR Pu one c Oct. Gn eee = eee 92, 601. 38 32; 960. 00 

Mercer and Middlesex........... 144 Sai eee Qi oie os sa eetteers tees sos Son eee OC hag Slim ets ree 132, 509. 00 43, 960. 00 

(COS ESS See PR ene cea ARR GAN. GAVE «ae scien neveretatete ie eum = 252) 21 ee | ee Oct. 6 1 41,746.79 1 20; 873. 40 

SEC) UNO en ea eaR eee ooIAeAat onde csc (lO), coonce Ca CHARM OAT ERE REp ees col. aacoooouele me Os aaa 135, 637. 41 1 ity 878. 71 

WEST PRR Reco nne se Sdeee o eEBpmecane traded earth surfaced where needed...!._........ Oct. 24 1 3, 264. 95 11,632. 47 

NO MIV@ ONG. 2 <.2:000 eee eee = ee BO OB: || MGR eae OS se canyon ctevs Neue tors eieeetasss ste One eee Oct. 28 42,661.08 a1 330. 54 

(GHEE 125 aie eee aa err Rene | Mn Sin cnc (ChEnyell BunvGl TNE NOC VID 6 ooo soooocnaoncodlesconpocnn Oct. 23 118, 248. 68 19,124. 34 

é } 176,031.39 138,015.69 

4: 39, 517. 23 19, 758. 61 

; 229, 475. 50 119, 737.75 

F 48, 378. 00 24) 189. 00 

; 70, 133. 25 35, 066. 62 

4G 62, 800. 71 31, 400. 35 

; 85,431.75 42,715. 8&7 

: 141, 105. 71 70, 552. 85 

é 192, 712. 42 96, 356. 21 

" 58, 564. 93 29, 282. 46 

46 t. 232, 105. 50 116, 052. 75 

; . 38, 501. 80 19, 250. 90 

4 rt. 4G, 268. 02 23, 134. 01 

1 ' : 53, 892. 52 26, 946. 26 

ADIT ot. ches eae ER Rei See oer 7.87 ae OE Bren cic acetate 244, 048. 09 122, 024. 04 

UBUING OUND Oe 2 oe cc ee nce cintete oo 3. 43 eB) | ree os cee 89, 098. 22 44,549.11 

JBNUUCONINUG aise Gad ors BERS GaeeAOOBe 3.68 d  SOpl ee ez.ec eee 116, 818. 08 58, 409. 04 

(CEN 3s, :abeeEnpnBaasbeaaGrocanes TAO. |R@OMCKEtCt as atien-/..... sceee ere eereree Oct WG Cee seccer 267, 339. 60 133, 669. 80 

HA NMOOe aca aterm ce eae mises as 6.20) | Samdeclay eer. 2. <..-<cicistiietsion cree eee OCI 1Gt poate. 56, 954. 92 28, 477.46 

Gene... Pac osauesssncnosahaoe 10.00% |a@oncrete: Sree. 5. 42. sere ce eee (OXeline teh | BReeeeeane. 341, 550. 00 170, 775. 00 

POTS VVORAIAN., «215... «sales cee 2 es 950) |Sand-clay origraveleccc. ce.) OC ike 24a eon a= ose 72, 445.95 36, 222.97 

VA@RSOM!... Me 2... cass ee 12.00 MUO: J oistciere steers al amioe eter eee Octs QOH os. 6ccie 169, 587.00 84 793. 50 

PSTMEG Desc oiserste Si ateisias/aic:e cer eee 5. 93 POOH O6 lores 6s Els fa etree apse arora CXCtme Gy eareea 54,724. 56 a, 362. 28 

PSUS Lente «=<: 5-«,2/stereereisic ecco 9.10 Sand-clay TER ec Ac dango onenticn Orel g3) | eee ome 143, 085. 07 a, 542. 53 

SEO) Sh er Fay ee cs 6.59) Veer ClO oe eee ORCAS Ra eeees (OO Gil lCopeememcee 69, 113.22 34, 556. 61 

Caliavrusit. chet eesc- 2 sccseeine 185 {eBITURMINOUISe sewer ere sae. See oe Octs 2) Rea ecee: 47,910. 50 23, 955. 61 


Se 














Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreements. 
There is a decrease in the mileage, but increases in the estimated cost and Federal-aid allowance in the original agreement. 
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FEDERAL AID PROJECT APPROVALS AND AGREEMENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1919—Continued. 








Project | Length Projeet| “Same | ddtimated 
State. Ne County. mee Type of construction. qEstomentt ee aon 
approved.| cioned 
North Carolina ... 7 A VERSURI ROTEL. oe ee ss Dal) || @omwenetewes....s8a.c20+. +00 2c0. sac | OG, 20 5-5. ee $67, 548.03 
89 | Franklin and Nash..........-... HOMO ff PeamiGe@lay pecs cease sc... s ssc e aes ae sed Ot. obese -.cr 71, 390. 28 
North Dakota..... Ut) IO WMA Once 2 ee te eee ee fae) fi) amevelnhGt rien... << oe ce ce eee cee ss eee es oo Oct. 25 16, 638. 03 
es MAES Pe enters See eee oam0 | Wanuwand pmavell..............55-..25 Oct. Die eaw..... 12, 000. 00 
OM BSIU0 330010 ee er AOROON W\ MUG Met ncctatncia sas wuss cae eeieieeoeae Oat. BaMeecesos. 3 143, 000. 00 
SS I WONG. occ ss cee es cee wees 19. 50 LON isic ss «is nagieaimne meee (Oats, F200" |e. = cans 86, 000. 00 
oe t Réghilend...... 2.222. -cncecscens aw50) Wo... OOSgbco caa05 pd CRORE terete c 5203 )0 eae | Mice sere 52, 200. 00 
(IRAE. (010 orice ae ae er oe ea 34.00 OIG. aie css Sonos ae eee Sasser 5S ORE all seem 115, 600. 00 | 
CQ PUPP eh eaerccs aeaaeenetaes. -\aen Seamer Cie. ae Omisy S leostaeanns 6, 600. 00 
iS) BCS R Se aaah coke = eet | Smee « AIG) eee ors o nis. aaicisivi ae cnece Oat. Beier... oe 8, 800. 00 
Cig ei: we esas os ee og | eee: OG. ZOa Berne ener 16, 500. 00 
COR ONG D0 ee ees eee, = 58501 ||. =. (ClO. Shaan on oh GoR ee eee eee eee PEM .| Beccaaess 20, 570. 00 | 
(8 URN 206 eee eee TSACOR verre Cl OMNI Er acces cas ecient Peo (0 oeemes Sen See 54, 540. 00 
(00 3 eee UG fp SUVINNEE |... ee cee eee ee 16. 707 : niet MOG ied. se | eS Octa 3 905, 300. 00 
Bal CBIR ON = << cree cern sea neces TROGy (Gb iatem aes: «coma caren sc cee e+ valle ese eee alone 6l@sanoe 40, 600. 00 
LD, ToC OMNES osc: ca atcse c2-sg wake re eieeie eres 3.13 | Gtading, bridgesiand aulverts......-..|.-.-..<e0-|es. (Glo) eee 119, 000. 00 ! 
@ | Gemilton.........2.-:++0s-++0e+ 6,620; || Asphalt; coneretetor brick. ...........2).....00666 Oct. 2 415, 400.00 | 
Be | CRaWWONE 6c on cence ec ne se eee PL Glo t ISO Oy IiiRRben Gh; Gemeessceeeesesed |seenesececs Oct. 10 115, 500.00 | 
Big PSCC he oe ee ae eer oc 5.08) RCGWeReUCTOTMNTIOK. san cine. ewes cas||cee cman Oct. 3 203, 000.00 | 
Au W AOU: se -.2 <scee e eoeme ccs ne estes OQ S86 | Magadan or Concrete. .......2-c00ccncchrnsen ens csloee do... .. 353, 000. 00 
iG [| DROWN Ee anes reer ne ees NS ZU Gm CONBHOUC Rts cosas. cecccnnueeunccallecseness 2 Oct. 25 49, 800. 00 
SPIN PN ULEDELU LE coerce ec ce oe = Scie ee 3. 59 2 (Ol) cc fa Re Re eC ote oR ree Net. Vi 106, 000. 00 
SoC | Monreoimeny . 2.00.00. le eee cen 3.096 2+ (00) od eee noe. cos oonUme eee 98, 000. 00 
BOAUS | eee GNM Paice oe eee eae 308) |<. cere ONO ee cis er eee Seas a.<.35 104, 100. 00 
SEC) WEN RIG” 6 oe eeeeee eo inEen teas ac 4.11 | Macadam or bituminous 99, 400. 00 
Gd: | Elam fen. ..22 2.52 ees noes cee 5.994 | Brick, concrete or bituminous 371, 300. 00 | 
TONG: || WORAM. o.oc.6- cece scone ascenes 8.18 | Concrete 273, 100.00 | 
(le I DAGRC 5, Sek Fae an ase aoe seers 4.611 (16) Se ces Onectsd See Rete ac ae ae 158, 000. 00 
72 AON); co cape aE arrest 4. 506 BOLI e Seaye sie senses eels eeeraemens ie 129, 000, 00 
73 OIC), 5a oa ae nee epee ome aeanad “ST loss c.0 lO ee sone Eade eeorepoecose 178, 000. 00 
Oklahoma. . 18 Muskogee eee eee eee eee 38.00 | Gravel 399, 300, 00 
Oregone..-...--.-- DUG) WSBINCY ss cece < etree tienes cece 4.43 | Graded and drained earth 56, 068. 10 
1G} (| II ci0\2 7 Aes Soa See aoe men Fasc 16.73 | Gravel macadam 217, 763.70 
C\Nl|. CHUL bn eR oan ea ACe Ce ares <a id. Wis: gi QE 5 Spee ocee nao ood eoeeeReanee = 251, 915. 95 
Mo) | SME UAT ea ca leicia je ae aren esse e neice AOE | PrewenCLOMs ees oi csra.c.< stetertere seals foie inlelvie cle 6 Ssie 248, 050. 00 
Oi NCMINNO Ue ies a.c)< + 2.cereie = cae cle ee ere 9.10 | (rravel 61,074. 58 
Py || Coos cinGl IDIOMS. So cneqapae oan 14.20 | Gravel or macadam 584, 056. 00 
Pennsylvania..... 20B | Adams, Cumberland and York.. TO, MCOUGCKECCIORIMITIIMMIMOUS. .-...---+-.---|eaneese- PO. 25 327, 698. 80 
38 MEP ONVIGMME ereato oeis.s sf eerate < miwis/a sere <a - AGS? IMM KMOMCONCLATOrs +. <6 cc a.ccccecnne ae cies. cmmeee Oct. 8 334, 930, 75 
Rhode Island... -. 6 peau ue we Be oasis eels \cs-s ins ZHOU! WBN UT OUS mete <ie(2)-/s\ne <reile vere nicieinn - OV: WO Napoca cctipe < 123,310.88 
South Carolina... . 2 ATAU EU) ULT, Damereeer ee ferateeicteteye ca o>, cM clea ere lalefe CimenerelOMMDE Che. Vee a1a\c e012 seecic ois cieclieece cee + me Oct. 6 111,310.10 
15 Wecaraice code BOD EacnsooOH BREE aes soco0Ke FBG? oo... eR COORO EE Seno re een in aor eam, | Oct, 25 32, 991, 24 
2 | OMe M SHON 1-2/2 eeu ieee eos es cnc BL OE. | (CONC GG. Angee rG AGO Ieee ae See eee [a aan ' Oct. 24 151, O41. 42 
D5 jest UON. cn. ecreieinte «ais «.eiers0' 4p OB O7)| SHUG occ oeasaonoeodaeOgeeS SSeS E See eeoee enor. Oct. 8 86, 299. 37 
27 | POMAMPAMIOUNE. ciecc.ccc< ssc eee sevee AVA Grier. ACL Olevatetrerat s) sys eysys ie (eis cis ave.e e's. ce. sao. v.0c0e Ocm ORS... ccc 33, 040. 38 
2 OU ATOMS. ele - cele s\<1o\<yeysio"cinietetectere CL GR) IRI os. 9 OW ees jaeoaeerane 94) 961. 83 
G)|| 2@seies . Cane escrnaemencancce 5. 69 Fein OO) ecco SEEM er) See ee See OG 2Ub eo ..ceeee 51, 234. 88 
oa |R@hestentield........2csecnensen-+ Suplili Il. Gre Weletes sadeacc ne cosa ae ene ceenoenuee Oce Tire. ss .ce 16, 254. 37 
GS Omens NR eae arsenate cae Se DEL || MOSLEY ests ee elo fier seusic die 2 en aces OGe, 23 ce .s.eoe 12,679. 48 
“| cio cag Ot Mil wen cA ESS co ocoSu Ue ete ae tcee eee OC QR sens... ae 141, 578. 23 
South Dakota. .... lg} |) IDEA SOMRR pAceaseaannenaaeoas se nee BY (Or i” ea es ef Beis ee MOct, 2 98, 316. 07 
OAM VRINVORUM Ere wiclerqeiere cies citie woes sme 17cm anuManidhenaveleesa.2s 0 sees e se. <. Wiis 23 lerer ee 82,775. 00 
wil ited + DOSES SPEC ACER ORere WoU) NMCSEN Cl conde ae necnonnreeer ena tocar eters 0 OlkeredeecGecore: 66, 830. 50 
|| Rb vaiter erste ens cisntiajnrs ts sjaiaielsinisis = x's 3 Diet Gil (lees ONY copa sennnebaiceeeeer as soqceeae TEGO! ace lel se ee 204, 749. 05 
23 | J ada and Washabaugh......./.......... Bridge Gossognns qBABGanenaees Jnadaanene OGe 8 o.cccssee 26, 646. 00 
PO UMUUNMSOM. -coeciseetclein- cceciecie n= DUmode WMGRAMGN mies e ts ise. ses snes e cence @cr 20 ose a-e 128, 457. 34 
fa} || USHOdS nD ee ee TTR, Ci BA & wes Oech ec OOR mene tee ea Gem, We ck is 116, 579. 10 
27 ae NE rs ie civ he GeO |) JSR Oe so 000 coc noe oe ae eee Oar, 20 &. aaee... 2 56, 991. 00 
STC lin eGMNMIN 2 2. ws Steen s ane od 17, 54 (Cita). SRR canes neneec: Oe 28 Bo o.)..0ae 113, 989. 70 
Tennessec.......-- i. ||. Neal iC Saree 8 concn See eno oC AWELG IOUT N TAG ATM. is bees ea elle alge es oe Ri@ct. 2 1 39, 150. 02 
Ay | Mtooverand Riubhemtond...22.....|.....seee- Maca Garni ani Geenavielises..a-/- 1-5). > slllncec«2- sellers UO bas oe 1 42, 359. 77 
&.1! Soellny ie Sees Soe eee TG AGRO | IS UUUITTAG TS Iarorsis)eteratere cis’ ceicin.e=\<1= cinjeiniciale OGie ESMlias . 0. <a 370, 545. 33 
iKt)|| Ielsioi an con sone nbecuesone6 7 OSee 1G (38) 1 Cheng . ce essusoconesosepenoessegsancc Oc, AME Ero... 2a 314, 221. 05 
14 Ceaeeor, Hawkinsand Sullivan.| 48.876 ' Macadam.....................-.-6-08- Yeti Me) | Paasecerce 721, 134. 47 
|| oc th ai eee TiN NBME Ole ors rose ro aielayereteereies stove. 12; i0)ars/-<rsre’~ sige Gt. SG Peemenanee 16, 091. 57 
TGR WNT OMGAOIMOT Yates. 2.cs ves encte eee||. ies eee MONO: A eirecte raters settee arse vy ca.siace;sterate lath ~ 4 OG Tete 176, 543. 40 
17 | Overton..... 2ohOS oO EEO Ae are Eae he ble chr oO Meogalaaannaonee 251, 244. 57 
TES eee AGM) INYO op ecooookaene soe oR aoenEe OmsO) | PCOUCIGUCRemrreri tes 40+ cides anne Ogi; J72llSoeeawaane 245, 982. 18 
16) | GHGS Gls: econo 5 -clmes smenis 2 NOM) |) GANG epeeeerales cics<<.c.2ssc/sittnecsssca Oi, Bl loos scaaese 2 192,951. 00 
el || Wena ail ppomeeoncuaseneueadces 9.889 |..... W000 00.0 a9engqecenednécbaxonqdesel aqcausra: Octs Ww 110, 135. 19 
Coy || LUROSSiH OI) Genes coe eerie 3 ORO (Caenviell GyeseneNcHho bone pepeancesosueoeohcandases.| 46> Glens 111, 048. 80 
SBA MOMCAE Es... cccmaccss cccecves Sie) Creswell... saetlieacoodomerpeccesnscn.| Hae ee frente 101, 358. 08 
ON MUM AVALOS sc acces an eee nen cee > « PAD Gla | || ISauRilol Ahavel oct 3) Oe pon ane ope asuec aoe. OCT A200 es. ss 66, 128. 58 
Gil eee (0. segeees 6 o5455 cannes 2 CAS MIMOUUCNVO lta: . ES «oe ete es «cmjsee nce s aoa sx.oc Ocim 2 13, 618. 48 
RP ISG Inge geen assoc acecesneeee PE US S| CONGGIG BOChPA Gl. Aoneeanceane sencelo aes canoe BRO! oe 30, 087. 88 
TO | eMiclWemman) ce eee c ene cece es TOLER Clevnenci®.« caqceunoosocseeaesneEessanaas OC SUBiee ns. 52 i 41, 899. 00 
me) 102) |Plemde ison, yes see eee snc. ss: < NAGE) Mil soc 9e concceapeoeRBoBeCeeeBeDS OCR 93 Wecees.- 5: 108, 984. 06 
PRIORY || UIT eae neers eee ONO We ce Gis acenondces an csnpoResonsseeeeaes OC IIMs. ence 40, 002. 60 
i) TO |\aib\ Oeil, opp andesenoocacheaccaenete itil, HO ec CGcn actahoenus sce eee eee Ocre poo... 83, 028. 00 
| BIGISY |] IS rive ear eke eae 0S poncac ClO .03 ao sgoaodaagepDsRBEBeeaeaeeeoe Qe eel |\-pemaeees. 42, 635. 17 
Be WOO WO Odeeeaen cere cnc cee roesi PAL, HOS || ores ClO). carts da Ratee abe neOen Soe ecmeaeee PCO: cap cians eae 168, 364. 22 
» IDE) i oS aSegeesossensaaenconte P| os WO o0> codtie,ccocasndoobepdEpegesuns cll Orpaio| atk Acer | 72,170. OL 
Vermont.......... @) || ORME... Soe eea eee a noe een ares 2.30: ||MGmaneliar mised amie. cc... ec ceeslsesecee ses! OC, 38 38, 015. 01 
TL |} COjnulibil si cis EC eee ene encase TAQ Ge@onencicvon Witimminous. =. ..-..---2-|csc--- 5 lop haeec 47,973. 80 
Virginia.........-. AG | AMIE R MINTY cye.cce cis cde sine eew a 8.8 MEST CMIMG AMAT <2 Lococo oe octets xe See |Mgee wa ators Oct. 16 87, 204. 68 
Se | PAUSE NAL el avsneter craic -tejniere lnc == 2 oO |, Siliwches ola) se ee hen ccoosoOOReEen (OCR SB Sareemanee 130, 625. 00 
Ge || [RWIS «iene ae see ree Arran 4.07 57, 970. 00 
60 5. 00 87, 120. 00 
Washington....... 17 2.70 116, 682. 13 
30 7.70 269, 130.70 
Pulp lowicwees coe... e ae eee, 35, 076. 14 
33 4,25 141, 805. 00 
34 6. 62 226, 033. 84 
36 3. 32 95, 229. 08 
38 2.94 105, 478. 05 
39 5. 03 158, 361. 96 
42 4. 20 130° 559. 93 
43 2. 82 84, 650. 02 
44 4.03 164, 677. 26 
45 2.16 91, 033. 25 














1 Modified agreements. 
2 Revised project statement. 











Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreements. 
Amounts given are increases over those in those in the original statement. 





























$33, 774. 
35, 695. 
13,319. 

6, 000. 
71, 500. 
43,000. 
26, 100. 
57, 800. 

3,300. 

4, 400. 

8, 250. 
10, 285. 
27, 270. 

213) 000. 
20, 300. 


119, 800, 
122, 900. 
45, 000, 
45, 000, 
45, 000. 
199, 650. 
25, 034, 
108, 881. 
125, 957. 9 
124, 025, 
30, 537, 2 
284, 000. 
154, 000. 
99, 640. 
58, 000. 
WA ee. 
16, 495. 6 
71, 744. 66 
43, 149. 
16, 520. 
47, 480. 
25, 617. 
8, 000. 
6, 000. 
20, 000. 
49, 158. 
41, 387. 
33, 415. 
102, 374. 
13, 323. 
64, 228. 
58, 289. 
28, 495. 
56, 994. 
575. 
1 23, 252. 6 
185, 272. 
157, 110. 
360, 567. 
8, 045. 7. 
88, 271). 7 
125, 622. 
116, 000. 
6 $1, 000. 
40, 000. 
37, 500. 
50, 679. 
30, 030. 
4,950. 
15, 000. 
20, 000. 
30, 000. 
20, 000. 
41, 500. 
21, 000. 
63, 500. 
36, 085. ( 
19, 007. 
23, 986. 
43, 647. 
65,312. 
28, 985. 
43, 560. 
54, 000. 
134, 565. 
17, 538. 
70, 902. 
113, 016. 
47, 614. 
52) 739. 


119, 


60, 000. 
43, 200. 


| Federal aid. 


OL 
i4 
OL 
00 
O00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


91 
44 
00 


00 
00 
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FEDERAL AID PROJECT APPROVALS AND AGREEMENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1919—Continued. 





























Length peajeet, | ee | eigenen 
Project ng : agree- P 
State. County. F a eaily Type of construction. statement Federal aid. 
No. i in miles. y approved. oo ' cost. 
West Virginia..... BO) || TRACHIOS... Peele win ciate sie elereeteers 5200 | Coneretem.<..-<-mcce gases Batoomaboscesc Oct. 14 $160, 654. 65 $41, 650. 00 
AUP) | Wea GTL ATTN iss reyetecte cic esses. sete emcee 4.00 | Brick, concrete or bituminous seGOe < aac 125, 152. 30 48, 000. 00 
Gs | INCH OTISRic cic <n aa cence ce cree 2500) | Anti. ... < ..sciicleetstateisainesiereeieieyslctsteres\alete eee Oss 29, 229. 20 14, 614. 60 
fe. | MMIMCnAl..... vesince ox jeeers soe seer LCi CimnyGll copgaaaaeccacoacasosocacnensnad| Oy) II |eonenonoss 71, 534. 00 35, 744. 00 
o> | Mocalvonteist, . oo2.: cece seen cite RHA) Henlaithanhheeaapnconcosooctncecsacecne| Ollie 70 |sasescaccs 84, 370. 00 42, 185. 00 
SO | Mlansiael: - .5/0c220-acclnciee ste ott ISIC A Se ReEpereeoescoourscodcananecan| Oleli. WO |usgeadcases 23, 700. 00 9, 700. 00 
Sl MMR OT... ~~ n:ciaiss ceeieemrnere sate a G0) UConn epapeemeserenescossccuoenscencl! (Olli, @5) ascngodose 40, 360. 00 15, 360. 00 
RGU Gees. wiciete scien ee cece oa LONOO! | Hani. 2s excisicienme scenes cece © s<ececie| ae sGOreerts|tonetsisiceas 57, 250. 00 28, 625. 00 
ES: IDO Sla. «xeiagiepane mie mieten eee sais 2000) | Brick, GricOmerete:....2...-ce ee a ets ellen oO soeisle'| sleveteimereverne 88, 390. 00 18, 390. 00 
Wisconmsin........5-2 (iim) Rao) oll 2b aYe BR RRR Ae ompaneosesdaededal APANE | WOOT C LO siete < a:< o-070 Sescreis eioiatcie = <eta, eee teers Oct. 11 1 §, 412. 60 11, 804.19 
Sl | Mrempemieaul..2-. sec e-cevcccc ns AUTAS | GGRANMOVE oe wxacaincrsisie)scre\cieis wisn sis'aiate steretotere Oct, 13 68, 391. 49 22, 797. 16 
SS) | ISAWWVOL- w= ones cee cease a4 BNIGS || TEGAN sen neoosc Oct. 3 29, 457. 29 9, 819. 09 
Hoey | MBO WYN ware so soci eeetene rarstcievare e2is ont \eConcretee.-.--- Oct. 25 122, 617. 75 40, 872. 59 
i | AEM OCI Ree stare rare: «nso a « een eet eer 5299) eee Ghee aac aoatcennncacta sacri Oct. 23 159, 842. 07 53, 280. 69 
1G: | (mamta s: - sacs eee Teil booed cee eo aaaneonsearcsacdeesccances| ON, wh st eeaoa. 27, 000. 00 9, 000. 00 
G3 | Milniamkee'... +... sccm eee enced ARSON | WOMEnBG Reels cc.sc0c ec ccommenneeme ae cee Oct. 14 44, 446. 68 14, 815. 56 
Wyoming: .... <0. Gi KCOMMENSOS =.-.<. «<o- samen eeeeere 27.50 AUER ar. x's ocean nen crescereaccaell Ob; slON Meer ecccer 27, 689. 00 23, 844. 50 
MAEM GS are. «0:<1< 2220 ire ete AM) |) (Crraxolexel auoyel Gligsnioxol CEM CG so coocncnen tee Eso oollonacosones 2 2, 242. 02 21, W21701 
ict || JRO h 2) ee ES eee nn cemon cet ceds eo 0 WSC PES Mee sicin esac ces ecisseiesres Sue sie tints |'sis-c dO seiaeca ewiereiaeterciets 2 8, 564. 52 2 4, 282. 26 
DAE | MMB COM  .anc:aiace-x recreate eterno 4.18 PANU Bes wrevare ere ois G siasstarediniseeine cere tale Oct, ¥ 37, 554. 88 18, 777. 44 
oop SG CleheMmennmermtcosnaades cao cnc 4.164 | Macadam Oct. 10 51, 574. 93 25, 787. 46 
Sill ORK O Peegeeecsageoreocgccaccs 1,208 | Bitumainous oriconerete......-.- +--+) OC ea) |s.oeecece 170, 098. 50 77, 710. 00 
A> MIN COIN .. one eae ere meee 17.49 | Macadam Oct. 18 131, 682. 35 65, 841. 17 
Sia) JEU SAREE aeccodSucnobacsean 12. 74 Teed ee eerste ie cya eet aya k is ca as eee Oct. 14 102, 403. 88 51, 201. 94 
AB | cere ois Os eo anee ae eee eer tareete CAUSE 0 eee orc on coremeememmeeeacen| On RNa mence 19, 690. 00 9, 845. 00 
TGpAl ae rire BET |e ciete c.ervc's aie esecncaw o'sle oN ee oe DT BT OG: ||. ksenrecel es s acalel amie arene 5 ee cia Glelccele s/aince’s | tetetate ete nets lastest 44, 729, 869.37 | 20, 444,949. 11 








1 Modified agreements. Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreements. 





2 Statements previously approved withdrawn. 


FEDERAL AID PROJECT APPROVALS AND AGREEMENTS IN SEPTEMBER, 1919. 























































a Project | Project a A 
State. E rope County. Pentre Type of construction. statement eee ee Federal aid. 
: approved. signed 5 0) 
SEI EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEETEEEEEEEEEEED 2 —- = — 
EAE ote aaceonae. 1) We OWiMdlGs. 22 onss oo ee eee Oe (ame | (CAN) err oe Ae Oem en aoe CeoesGosacenl a soobedeus | Sept. 9 $28, 490. 31 $14, 245. 15 
20) MUIMOSTON Os «iSeries. = s:2< < -aeee DiGi. Serer OF oie era a sis ols aro siaic. aya etere.cidces stele ersras= el eerste Sept. 2 53, 185. 89 26, 592. 94 
2 NC ath’ O Wana e 2 oe meee evasc. ce ee AS OOF | IMBGa Gamers sox 25 feeeee eee eee i a Septoed. |i essere 53, 154. 26 26.577. 13 
EC UOSAirers «soc ajne ema ns.a:s reenter We50' || Sanueclay ee sn ccm emsyincte cies c ee SOs 20 PR Aeee ccc 7, 990. 40 995. 20 
66 | Lauderdale 1.96 | Gravel 20, 558. 23 10, 279. 11 
ATKAnSaS <=. scee Wd: | PJACKSON(: << 2/c..5/<c eae tell) Innes Omari ts tale teenie cine seine oacsiaer 86, 416. 88 40, 000. 00 
27 | Columbia 14.03 | Macadam 53, 807. 60 23, 046. 05 
0) Pee eamkeinle eye 23.79 | Gravel 147, 571. 60 70, 000. 00 
Syl a lch al oceenycles Guan dageaccasocooas CHUM llescos DO Fee iectrcc cc cialeecie gee eeieeiciesiente 76, 823. 01 25, 000. 00 
Califormia).....css T5s|\eMontencye. .sece cera arses =50 |e Bridgeyvconeretes.....-- 0-2-2 --5- sas celenmeteenen Spet. 11 285, 408. 58 142, 701. 79 
20) BAK Gee ccc 2c ch eer nt eee 9. 36 DAL DID esiea ware ors a siaiercine wroenncels siete eee (meee Sept. 2 116, 807. 02 58, 354. 01 
Piel, Sitio hb abit Bee maechoceesesocnosnc T2N79" | “COnNCTete\s.. caine meee enc cies 511s E EEE Sept: 10) emer 279, 152. 50 139, 576. 25 
28 |BRIAG Resi c:o's sis siete eieasie sce celeen 6260) Weeeee Oss s.ceneisc lates sicisicletsinis sie jeer eet ~<0.0.<.-.2|seememeete 147, 895. 00 73, 947. 50 
29 \ppAmmad One... < ce cece one nee Wed | WaPthe acc. occa accen onoeceeeee eet MaGOs ses -|secsareeeere 71, 940. 00 35, 970. 00 
0) | MRw olin 6. se peeeere t= 1st ee 21,90 | @Concretenc ce eacemsrecice joes cee tense DOD Us 29) eee eee 452, 390. 40 226, 195. 20 
Colotadotecscecs« 5 2 | Hulerfano-WosAmimmas. .......2.-sleeesecse er Brick or concrete and gravel, lime- |.......... Sept. 26 1 239, 290. 71 1119, 645. 36 
stone or basalt base. 
TA MeMOntTOSOS:-.0c/nyceenasceees nis 2,102 | Graded and drained earth............-).........-- Sept. 11 26, 075. 35 13, 037. 67 
3 WO WUC Clete pais wineteeieraie aie (o'e (e's state ALT MWOMCTOLO seo ele icle «5's ia1aie12 etnies isiara.c'ojace errateiaal Meee cece Sept. 30 10, 485. 41 5, 237. 70 
We liscanctl0scsopnopesdeeeeaseaseeecres | oll lhe a. QO se cccn asic siecle ole. os sisie sles ceintelers preteens | Sept, 27 20, 628. 77 10, 314. 38 
Soy) oeiptinl) haoesaeeemeeormermeaiorcs| a ieeulleno. do Sep beead jeeeeereeer 74, 983. 59 37, 491. 79 
; 92 | BH ge canes ccnsemeseee cn ssi cee SDs 249) |Bosasacnna 69, 850. 00 34, 925. 00 
Hloridiates...-22ace 17 Brick or concrete SGI 6 lsaaeeponca 207, 650. 54 103, 825. 27 
18 Asphalt or concrete S205 70) Gaeeasocsc 302, 265. 70 151, 132. 85 
19 Asphalt, brick or concrete Sn Satarere| iota eiciotsvetetaee 172, 776. 73 86, 388. 36 
Georglae.... cna. 79 Concrete OPta 2 |||. «:- eee 193, 831. 00 80, 855. 20 
Sil || ID ew EEANG is Sap senpoccoocenasanod Ue aa eee ISB (6. aA ener aeEReROmn conceGatcaancic Sept, 150 oe xseeceee 245, 498. 00 110, 000. 00 
Tdahiome. «.. <snicsee LOM UGMERSON var cr jacamc acm maece msec ce (DUS RELATE Dre nace cece ycreremee ees eerie SO) Pos ceemonas 90, 000. 00 45, 000. 00 
TUITGISE.... 5. .<.20. cee 25 | Kankakee and Iroquois.........|.........- Bituminous, macadam, or concrete. ..|.......-.- Sept. 30 2 23, 873. 66 2 11, 936. 83 
Dol eeera Cl IE ooseanbeeesapraes aces HORA) llececie GO... eee ee ae meet ac Meare SOpUs 20m eae seeecer 3 837, 001. 80 3 463, 735. 90 
LOM ay alll Feral \Ginvinl yeeros a 2OUSO) | COnMeneneyr.< crcceisevoae a severe crestetee peices ar SAO i Pe) tigaenacocde 739, 384. 60 369, 692. 30 
: IDL Wichemilioin: .ooocenoresnaccce sone VORGG: iP MBTACKS «. «cece eratoreiatmermoierlaiaredsiaetaitetetere sees i) De VE Whaaenboced 419, 325. 00 209, 662. 50 
Winvdiamarer ... ..2. o-1 VASILE Olt ica ccteteisi=isiviave seats Sores eee “| 4.70 | Asphalt, brick, orconcrete............. Sept 10S vdeeeiscte 183, 545. 60 91, 792. 80 
16 | Vanderburgh, Warrick, Spencer,’ 114.40 |..... GO 2 aisncatee creer meee cite aces ae Pes (ers sols naneneaee 4, 223,076.00 | 2,111,538. 00 
Dubois, Orange, and Law- 
rence. 

17 | Lake, Porter, and Laporte....... 56>20) lleeeae OO eases Sela: cee ee cere acces Sept, 2ON|onncecssee 2, 292,351.00 | 1,134, 000. 00 
180 MapuoOnvan de ElOweardee. 2... mee 10.00 | Brick, concrete, or bituminous........ Spt. 27 jesse 429, 000. 00 200, 000. 00 
NOW civic «s.r siet To) BCD SUCT pers .mice on + on crenentea cece V2. US WG ransel s: sccctaserw <\sceroisre'elarerols ois aysies oie eee eee ieee ear Sept. 20 132, 639. 23 28, 233. 08 
PEE IPO 3 oer eens ocEoeasnee | UCD | oceseyc Gee ener ter EE ers Sect ncccio a noclenauaGooan 1 67, 721. 50 1 23,041.07 
Od COL isttretmerets's a 1s < a Sete yra eee S- 40) ME tiCktOMe ONCKOLOs. sarrtstcrs eye rsette SIC) On PA) oanceasnca 400, 563. 62 169. 000. 00 
G1 (| [Cerro Gord Owasso sade aes ees 6.00) Ween ORs ois eiecrelsiae wis cleieiotmctes seston Ope. 20) |Feica ats ccls 242,611. 60 120, 000. 00 
LOS: | GROWCRRE Rec oe eects ieee. cee | 6:50) Geece (1 Osiere, dia icie'a aw sictaata Gee eiacton «uate eee Sept. 20upasseencee 337, 147. 25 130, 000. 00 
Loe ia @ || WMOUBIES Eee. secretes ts Riceace ie sees PR. 289) (CONCKO CON ce. cereceraceia/siaie ose o-cyauce ares eteetern|| eerereeterererete Sept. 10 767, 828. 56 274, 342. 50 
13): AA Gite Seeycters-s.ctatereetrr sy eesc.e acters 4.027 | Gravellonmeacad arms... eeleselecie seers 87, 726. 28 43, 863. 13 
29 | Dickinson...... oon GQSGueHOAAE SAE 25.07 | Asphalt, brick, or concrete............ 1, 119, 648. 47 376, 050. 00 
31 | Geary and Dickinson............ -31 | Concrete 10, 971. 12 4, 650. 00 
32 | Dickinson 10.40 | Brick or concrete 486, 670. 80 156, 000. 00 
BO: | MOUNT Otis: «/2)acrslore ne eye oe =. 2 ee 44.50 | Concrete 1, 622, 808. 00 667, 500. 00 
36 | Cherokee..... 1s QO) ieee Old a eRerennenetre. so cccuanbecdadcllo cs 258, 656. 20 105, 000. 00 
Kentucky......... 14 | Nelson..... 3.00 | Rock, asphalt, or bituminous 49, 981. 86 24, 990. 90 
7h Ge htitestsss wic'oro's sieistere slelots ayaterere mers G60) || MBITUIMMMOUS: cc. oceans = ae eeciee eee 1 119, 925. 63 59, 962. 81 
e 1S | Jemersonle esses emessee scncee csi 4.50 HA@OMONE CC ee co. « -/c1c cs ates irmee Meee 180, 000. 72 90, 000. 00 
Louisiana......... OO) | (COMMON Jere cimecc'na cece certs Fe come OMG D0) eS A ole nm enc eiellsememeccee Sept. 29 200, 226. 40 100, 113. 20 
COON) AiGHiG 00 Gaedonoconoueeneceonecs ee a cae ee (0 An Rt Soca iAte Ss oaacauond Sept. 30 135, 493, 09 67, 746. 54 
Manyland:-..2-. 8 2B | Prince Georges......-.......-0-- al |) (Ctnonerell OWNS Sog5 a5 cooesoacnocosd|lbansoosone Sept. 20 26, 414. 85 13, 207. 42 
Oy) AMG Gans toes sce’ keciaveuneccet. “coe nc eee leer Oy ARPA tance onoocGoneeaenee Sept. 16 | 143,205.75 1 23, 300. 00 


\|Modified agreements. 
2 Modified agreement. 
3 Revised statement. 





Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreement. 
Amounts given are reductions over those in the original agreement. 
Figures given are increases over those in the original statement. 
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FEDERAL AID PROJECT APPROVALS AND AGREEMENTS IN SEPTEMBER, 1919—Continued, 






































































tl t 
5 . Project 
Project Project | ; : 
State. No County. | eae: Type of construction. statement SFr Esiaes | Federal aid. 
approved.: signed. | 
Maryland: ....... dt WARIO Gemeg ooo ons 250 PD:  |M@Bneree te. oo ew oie ae ce s ‘ 
78 | Baltimore and Hartiora Bei Tie. Ceo eee ee 
25 CHa _ ic: 2c A eae a Gravel 132, 000. 00 66, 000. 00 
BOE Ae cine ercctcas ae Moe ies Cy) 5 
BEN CMG MMMEUIEIS cc are cnn es conic ce cicemee 1. eve «lr eyeiaia do } if 8 cs oO 
i ls eee 1 Concrete pt. 139,179.25 | 139/614. 00 
a) || Ame Ariiiicl............-....-2 6 Gravel sept. 2 ~421/000.00 | 60; 500. 00 
er. Be: ccc 9 Concrete sept. | | 396,000.00 | 180, 000. 00 
Massachusetts... Ds: Ah i aia 1 Bituminous = 61,136.51 —-30, 568. 25 
i OM UUAMISIITY 5 cfcleisisis a.cis'sicie wists cision see 6 Bituminous and gravel : 129° 357. 69 64, 678. 84 
OW icc. c cesses coccosceecess 2 Bituminous | Sept. 30; 39,055.50 19) 527. 75 
26 | Franklin... 9 Concrete... 414) 782. 11 191; 160. 00 
Michigan.......... 13 | Livingston... Gravel tad 2 98, 679. 02 2 49339. 5 
97 | Charlevoix Concrete .10.4.' 161,078.85 80, 536. 92 
34 | Washtenaw : Concrete or bituminous Sept. 38 537. 10 34. 268, 55 
Minnesota......... isplmBeckertee.... ccs ccecceecccnc lu. Gravel 5) «221934. 19 ; 2-25, 089. 29 
Bo OGM riecvecvorccccsscescossee 406 isceus do 199,746.28 | 115,873.14 
de | Cobtomwood.......--.-....1+6c5. 4007 locos do 25.01.75 | 12,000. 00 
54 lee a EUR ee «.:.2/s. 2). cee ee Seana c. ase do 68, 213. 39 30, 000. 00 
Gea Ulisse ae do 9, 620. 35 4,000. 00 
ee Es eae He i 398.17 | 16, ny 00 
SiGe | eee 53, 580. 05 76, 000. 00 
6.51 snae brick, or concrete..-...-..--- : Sept. 229, 169. 24 114, 584. 62 
6.87 | Gravel 1 48, 042. 89 1 23, 631. 92 
HOS 510) Weaone te) 53, 955. 00 26, 977. 50 
Anti) linierelers do 29, 865. 00 14, 982. 57 
aoa, | even do 20; 024. 40 10, 012. 20 
AQ OOU || careers do 36, 862. 54 | 18, 431. 20 
ao stewie ce 44,792. 44 22, 396. 22 
GOIN | aciete-e (a) Pere = ie 58. 92 879. 
73 | Crow swine Bobb oO SOO eee 3.64 | Concrete 1, Olen oe 107 an 33 5 io 7 
oy| (NAY cee anecdote eas. 2 Nes HO) alll (Chethits etseetase <s6ceee ee nenammeees, GOL Gonaseenoe 150, 306. 20 50, 000. 00 
Gee) Meet eerie eras sooo ROS |... - I co be nadancicaam emt. OF |e screee es 46, 349. 09 23,174. 54 
Eo a eee oe ee GOO ces SL, ca lle a i ae Sept. WO voces...) 43,796. 91 21) 898. 45 
@) | Mealy... . 0... ccceeee eee 96.65 |... BO. on Oa eee Seat ome. Quiles... ... 139, 304. 88 55, 000. 00 
Boi) WipeONG.-..2c..-eeecceececseee Meer | Cote tetera iis ceccesccs.ssesanten Set (0 lkecuenes. 4 378, $40. 00 189, 420. 00 
AI 2 si ee Tee) lesan Toco a re Pe’ 0 levasee.-- 50, 060. 12 20, 000. 00 
Ge lConammoodst2:--...-..--.2-.--- fa JG) MIC) a a eee 2 ea ie 33, 742. 83 15, 871. 41 
87 | Yellow Medicine..............-- Guo |... ee ee ee a 21, 473. 32 10, 736. 66 
Mississippi........ rae ee SR ee oie once cE ome 119, 174. 00 59, 587.00 
Syed | Wonerate......scccegecs-+<-+-s Pt: Bert. 18 | cess t 92) 529. 89 46, 264. 94 
Missouri.........- 3.07 | Bituminous macadam...............-.[.. ees. -: Sept. 30 61, 394. 83 30, 697. 41 
13.50 | Earth and gravel 28° 292. 00 14) 146. 00 
1.75 | Brick or concrete... 2 . 56, 124. 20 28, 062. 10 
Gy, ifs) || Jeblupboaibato}h Oa oseenooosconcooooo --| Sept. 26 88, 578. 60 44, 289. 30 
1g O) Neooos CLG eee core stent wnrerats ose iateunelereteimersie’s Sept, 26 824, 572. 21 162, 286. 10 
i oS renee elotnrs eteieieisiscreieicic cs ieie/ove aisle s/sisvaleia/e anctah ote 168? is Ea aaa 
3), 210). 8 oA lis. oaosanenan (aoCeE ee CEeEaron pt. 13. 76 8 5. 88 
Montana.......... 26..00 Barth, vo.c.ceeeieetecceciece pt. 29 33,000. 00 36, 500. 00 
Be fe tie oo coccaw cnet cnascncasee|: doecass EG OM Sete Ero n<ncceduadsans Sept. 26 2 000. 00 11,000. 00 
B ae Mee cccbanand sane auei eee i a re Riese Bree elaleiais ciaididve sere eateries Sept. 47, 685. 00 2a 50 
ww ee eA e a sce w ec eee e ewe w nese sunne . eaean ee mmm ewe m esc en sence scene anmecces apt. ot ls WU. 
Nebraska......... 21 | Box, Butte, cyigel Sinaioycleiie seaocellyaansonon sloased GO oe ae ee neni cin s aie a beiale ata Sept. i oa i 8 959. 30 
36 | Chase @in0) JBN CS ossopococenaccd|>ooapeqgoe ISBNs aopanogdcoocaseouopeponasnoncdae soe@loogs 2 2, 828. 45 21,414. 23 
28 | Casa and Otoe d #813. 90 4496. 95 
29 22,716. 78 31,358. 39 
a ; 87,993. 21 z oe © 
68 | Hitchcock and Red Willow..... 24.20 | Sand-clay =. 2-| Sept. ct) ay 348, i 43) bd, 40 
69 | Banner and Ocott’s Bluff....... Dees, (We ns. ncn vc ncos sexes Sept. 73, 370. 00 36, 685. 00 
SOP | Gremimeemceeteeen ene cce scene ls 13.20 | Earth and sand-clay aioe 44, 105. 60 22, 052. 80 
83 | Antelope and Boone............ SaN00) |e: C05 EAE 5 none ne sept. 79, 200. 00 39, 600. 00 
85 | Garfield, Greeley, and Valley. . 7,00) \Inooce LO oe eo cag oes Sept. 23 | 113, 740. 00 56, 870. 00 
&8 | Burt, Cumming, and Dodge..... Gi, 2D || BAVA c nnoodooonasosaeanbeseeeepoueaes apt. : 60, 500. 00 30, 250. 00 
99 ‘Loni ok ae 14.80 | Sand-clay Sept. 59, 778. 40 29, 889. 20 
ATURE). See ccs ediaie.n occsneseces 3.00 | Gravel Medoe....: 93) 799. 58 11, 889. 79 
ME GH) WERVSOD. 2 0c2 6 -ee cen ere saeevcees Tae dieeee 0 es sn ono oo ass... 45,016.40 | 22, 508. 20 
1018: || KCOHS. coaaegeeenesonon snocdeasone 1.117 | Brick or concrete Sept. 58, 287. 29 22,340. 00 
Nevada..........- 21 | Washoe.....----------+-+-++-+-+ .97 | Concrete Sept. 12 42,407. 07 19, 400. 00 
New Hampshire. . 21 | Cheshire and Coos....-.....---.- 3.59 | Gravel Sept. 20 16,214.31 8, 107.00 
24} Grafton and Hillsborouygh....... .95 | Bituminous Sept. 2 12,628.39 6,314.19 
Wi) || Rileniihaieielic. A Seeenuescondessaeos .87 | Gravel : - Sept. 20 9, 892. 52 4, 946.26 
28 | Grafton and Merrimack....-...- 1.0) jlegose GOs cosqvembocnosdesessaboecsosdEs: nant Oenye 14, 749, 02 7,374.51 
50 | Cheshire i, Bituminous macadam Sens eone 19, 299.77 9, 649.88 
Gil, Peto C Clann erence Sacaees A Bituminous poe Oerce 11,665.08 5,832. 54 
55 Strafford Gravel > Wh \lecduscases 10,043. 00 5,021.50 
57 | Cheshire AON eset ONS a9 AERO ORES ae os nae age tt eee cee 11, 905.19 5, 952. 59 
(NO) ao ecet’ anc onocboececepedneoeeades dg | eee do ja Gls we cllecoseamede 20, 006. 36 10, 003. 18 
iB Siratford atoll) |lseoas ae - AO iiconcge cone a a 15 a 4 5 
pee On. ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 0 -----d0 4 seeseceree 6,810. 97 , 405. 
72 | Merrimack HOM eo oes do ‘ 2) Weasaaucses 15, 984. 10 7,992.05 
Wal, |) (Clini) ee remeertscak oun cone , Macadam = 5 WO eenessecos 14,903.55 7,451.77 
af sae aaa : age es sgutlpoooedaied 16, 888. 03 . ae OL 
TAIN, AOL .s Senso ois 2 2) Seen ; sacectou) siealGareecsscc 7,286.51 , 643. 25 
78 | Rockingham : eee = LO 2 Jt PAU beoreeeeee 12,001.55 6, 000. 77 
° ee c Man Sesiele 5 inns «1 sth solo a oe sis 7,590. 44 He a 
Wieeye at sie ridge Re tt) 888. 
R81 Grafton I ae ORO ee, | AC 15, 000. 00 7, 500. a 
1 ee (0) ets een eee eee. wee. to) 13, 000. 00 5, 000. 0 
Gis Il Wieden (ol ae eee aera .47 | Gravel 3,812.32 1,906. 16 
New Jersey....--- él lonataaXeblloigen.o soBncuanssocekacc 11,328 | Concrete 376,918. 63 2 26, 258. 76 
15 | Middlesex and Union..-....-.-.. S206) [po eoe do 303, 185. 41 71, 000. 00 
New Mexico...... od | J@orterda leer bose eeeeeBecenane 15.00 | Gravel 123, 475. 00 61, 737.50 
> Cin eeeeegenrane EOD [occas do Be 122° 353.00 61, 176. 50 
20) | SamaNiietele....-..-.---.- ere 15.00 | Gravel or macadam LO eaters 182, 593.13 91, 296. 51 
3 1 TN ays) 0 Olas ees reece eee 13.50 Gravel Pe Wome olloossecaan= 135, 303. 30 67,651. 65 
|| MOWAT RIAN: ., .:0ccix ccic sts ies cee onc 20/00 E222 do a! | aeeeaerncnes 108, 020. 00 54, 010. 00 
fe | Sain Wier 17200) ieee. do > PAN) | SSeaeocass 51, 620. 80 25, §10. 40 
North Carolina. ... £8) || JBVSENUITON on cs pane poss ecceneee es 2.20 | Concrete Sept. 11 95, O89. 62 44, 000.00 














1 Revised statement. Figures given are inereases over those given in the original statement 
2 Modified agreements, Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreement. 
3 Modified agreement. Amounts given are reductions over those in the original agreement. 
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al i . | ; Project Project | : 
aves. Project, County. Oe Type of construction. statement) 98fee- | Estimated | Federal aid. 
No. in miles. ment cost. 
approved. signed 
{ 
a - : ) 
Noath Carolina ... 65 | Pitt.....-.---+-+- +222 eee eee eee 9.60 |) Comcreten... - <= seer eer acini in Senge) canocoens $325,608 80 $162, 8045. 40 
ila) Dhan eee teen saes co onecc GERI a leN(qnOMliaGIIS 10 ouceqcanronaneencesoenes SOD OG bp cocapoce 236, 445. 00 118, 222.50 
North Dakota....- | WG ie = <<a ceg's eines crore etree eee | meeeteeene 3! Grange than olteaet leave <5. cists ores cris eterasata) Serer = oe Sept. 26 17,495.16 13, 747. 58 
TO} THRRTSO.. .ocecc see onsale CoUeeE W.10 |Gridedleantits <2. eee etc- = cect erent Sept. 2 20,122.58 10, 061. 29 
PaO) YS) Bittl Weaeoee pane eCateiEee aso > D.O02 | Gravele << =e. 2 occ c en ore fee eis oe a Bac 36,935. 71 18, 467.85 
27 | Bemson.....------++-------e2---- 24.04 | Graded earth.....-------.-+---+-+2---[.0-- +e Sept. 11 87,123.76 43,561.88 
Ball | Lion e aoecocoretosacnouccdso PONE || SERN Gao guerodos ao doomenenecomesneeoshloooneasses Sept, 30 75,351. 40 37,675. 70 
GML IMici QR cocecnasorounerne nde sa” OOM ares do 51, 700. 00 25,850. 00 
- Golden Valley...--.------------- as aie reiens ca 26, 937. 58 13, 468.79 
Ol) Wine aero cocaccqssacas Sqenncn AOU oenen (a) 8,030. 00 4) 015. 00 
5 | Ge UUES ....cscsccenesses- '928 | Concrete. 61, 160. 00 18, 556. 00 
53 | Stark.....------ pet eter cer 5.50 | Barth 11, 990. 00 5, 995. 00 
56:1 ISMTSMIAT..-.<. 20 seen cence 6100 Ween do 19, 800. 00 9, 900. 00 
OlNG) .scadhomeoooce 42 | Seneca. ....--------+-+--+--+-+- 4.28 | Bituminous, concrete, or brick..--....|.......--. Sept. 12 169, 000. 00 42,800.00 
AO) WO) EEI Loa pmsep oo dooswesoonSsD5o4 SAeae y Wlavoyebnaels 4 pe snonocou eEouoeoeeeetsespolloogeccgcodja: . CLO} eee 82,000. 00 41, 000. 00 
Rae \ NOOO TI oelacisc eee mee memon See ane SEVeh tl (Chnyaiai@ascnecerced na UeneEeernbocconlsecanesens Sept. 30 173, 060. 00 61, 500. 00 
GAs |) [Po Wee scoseeeccostodssooosrae oS 8.69 | Macadam or bituminous.......-.-.-.-|.....-...- Sept. 12 206, 000. 00 86, 900. 00 
, 84] Cuyahoga..------------+++2-2-+- 2.01 | Concrete or bituminous.......---..-.- Sins “| lsocquacadec 190, 011. 00 40, 200. 00 
GU) MTMGIESOTN. osu + « ony cceceeeites eel Wilawiidlavesle, @ Coe eee noon oo anc oeae crac no RSM Gs, Sees | eterstevawra cist 43,835.00 20, 000. 00 
Cif | NIG@IBIG nechBecaneoouhosoensoconds 9.47 | Concrete or macadam......----------- Pee Use eterste creer 220, 000. 00 67, 100. 00 
98 | Jefferson PB VAS | We yniels Gime COMO Welt) poco soo seoenonae= SHO) |Ieeoospecae 109, 000, 00 46, 560. 00 
101 | Adams... Gp | Nacadainmere cee mie eet ee. 5: Stevi) [[poaceanenc 119, 000. 00 48,000, 00 
102 | Seneca... 2503) |B riclsor Dita OU Sere est-tt=' = SE}0 70) Eppa neoere 90, 000. 00 20,390. 00 
103 |..... TRIE 5 eee dinrie tie Dra, |eAenialt onic laa eeenemeene ates cer ee Solin OR leoeensnene 59, 000. 00 22,500. 00 
105 | Lucas.....-.----+-0----20-0ee--- 3.508 | Comerete......---- eee ee cece rere reece SeiOtts BO eesecapens 88,000. 00 44,000, 00 
Oklahoma....---- QUE ETO WValars ccc ct ren see e eee ars NASM) ina saaceacoccoscenonepopdsooe |sa2ccccanc Sept. 20 328, 313. 51 164, 156.75 
ileal | COE alniehoe hn e eaeenee scooenone or ae) Como tee a aeosbeors ancanonossesuecdona|sooqesccas Sept. 30 26, 626. 10 13,313.05 
(Oietlescosqeeeocs WW Weasdoscousnusocooopaccocosoedce AS OOMN WBHibLAUbNO De soennsosnnoecemsooecoFesoc|sosgcoanee Sept. 25 50, 807. 57 25,403.78 
Pennsylvania. ...- Clad GinGgaseenemoeeades caounaoadsS GE Stalelic wero Bec oo CHOU AO CUnCOeDecr ood hamecur ccc Sept. 2 260, 853. 04 109, 053. 23 
20C | Adams, Cumberland, York.....- 4.60 | Consrete or bituminous.....------.---].-.-.-- sae Oacebe 199, 765. 44 92,090. 00 
Syies lh isvenaldotole so eaneucaanaccanpavesaos DS Ee Conds oS aore Osa GOO E RAT ErCaE | Sonearccas Sept. 12 133, 621.84 51, 760. 00 
i ial Great ONC epee ele al afa te tel=| «tere a e)=i+ riatotelal= BLS ||(Comerete orm Outta OU Si << este = imei | ated erates Sept. 11 130, 181.26 62) 600. 00 
Bie) | Ce ybhoMvi\bSoeeeceeen as sieiaerererererers 6.397 | Concrete, brick, or bituminous.....-..|..........j)... ab SUBS 323, 155. 20 127, 940, 00 
dl |] Whii@ie\ couse ogeeoesee Bhearacnocos 2.55 | Concrete or bituminous.....----.-.--- 90, 536. 47 45, 268.24 
46 | Lameaster.....---.--.---.----=-- HeNsYallincdoe Gli), saonossndbocsoEanucocconesepgeT 272,000. 25 136, 000. 12 
AEM Ito belts Gapeeecoor sooaodsoceas TA NECOMATEL Cera aciels ne siercie viele set -teleraelelzles = 355, 113.78 154, 279.55 
49 | Dauphin......-.---..--.-..--0-- 4.69: |..... KO haaonocoounbonedovadDCUnueUGnoooo 205, 549.08 93, 800. 00 
50 | Lanzaster 4.07 Yonerete or bituminous.....----- 178, 302. 23 84. 360. 01 
SAE MUG CE NOW Seon eeeBeoeaeenonlsbe 5,075 | Concneteror OniCkresa--ecesec)t--- = 254) 820. 24 119, 500. 00 
52 | Northumberland 4.81 | Brick, concrete, or bituminous 219, 589.16 96, 200. 00 
Gey einalieiel ceoananacacanacansonecs 5.944 |..... Glt\ an anepepenond da0bnoonpeanonccas 344) 861.88 118) 880, 00 
GUN RO Ras A ponocesesescesqunostes 2.819 | Bituminous or concrete....-.--------- 123, 063. 10 56, 380. 00 
625) ||| SLEW OO Trete eotelacsiere Aeseeannsoensuas[er 7.892 | Brick or concrete....-....----------.-- 386, 357. 73 157, 840. 00 
Bio) |) Ibid ca apoeonaodoossosneeacone i AUS Apa (GWA ganonaGovnsesvoneecracegesccacoe 263, 572.21 114, 100. 00 
(30) || BhimiNeSEiakeacoosaenceascanaonse Gol lane Oi eee tence keane ce 451, 264. 88 148) 981.30 
Gill Base (Ole). hee enaneaueebeeucsenecias (AOS lenos 3 teapots ee ferecatetnicrsr vole crarciers cee 321, 670. 69 124, 251.87 
62 | Sullivam..........-.----.--+----- 3.298 | Asphalt, brick, or concrete-.-..-.-...-.- 168,481.15 65, 960. 00 
63 | Susquehanna.....-..----..----- 5.745 | Combrete....-.--..------ 2-2 eee ee eee 246, 040. 41 114) 900. 00 
Gy) Wie. a gaeceneaooo hagacseueDoene 5.315 | Asphalt, brick, or concrete..--.-.....- 294,214.28 106, 300. 00 
(iil Ni Gide taio ano oe coo cose peaCOBGreC 6.201 | Brick or concrete 311, 605. 28 144) 573.40 
Rhode Island -...- 5 | Providenceand Kent.........-- GEVG |) (BSD aoNhoVOLR), comonepaeeqoneooeseouudEs iz 264.50 
South Carolina... . (Ohl Minick") io0 ado Goa SScenECeeEaer| Cossaccose i 1 3, Wn, 42 
TAR eASeIn GTO | a seneeoneBeeae CaGorea > kooor cone 1 5, 522.19 
Sil Mel oeieiaiol SHE oo apo onoooeduedaT ac 1.99 28) 874.96 
South Dakota..... 16 nes aa Sate PRB ec aee recs 17.83 35, 183. 94 
V7 MES os sie sis caine cies uleersvetaisieyeis ars a bi ooonenoenqnnBaddugoccugonGoUNeS 
Hom cli Aeon aemotmeeaeceoecea| + GOCE am ec. OWO)s pnbacccmsoabreacsndedgonuenadgs 121) 369. 05 . ae s 
IGMP Isl dl). Qnobossaaccnesausdapecdeas eer Ole e ite ac tere im inte ore in stapes 60,414. 75 30, 207.37 
Tennessee....----- 15! FOTO) < ciare s/e/staveye ereveiaie'=\a\aue srats)«\c7e/51|| a mmeneearO cl | eer GO sete asses canna ncens eae 31,951.08 15, 975. 54 
OMEN GNS) .cacaagenesee 56 | Jefferson Conanete maces ccremecrtee testes oclsteloviareeietore 270,928. 82 2 59, 948. 42 
SO) | Melinisic: < oe) estslsiaetenenissico ent Concrete and macadam.....---------- 91, 280, 79 25, 000. 00 
a d a pet eR anubucahosoudebcosuecEed Greve bopeaagnancocs 9sdasuepEDUNetuoEs oy a. EA Fig 000. 00 
vavave'e bye) s/advarn asniais eis. cieve'srec||, eel O20 eee Oucancn eso a acememcre:s casisitee Seater : 
a NES TRO Stare ave oa) aiateteretsiere\sveievale's\arovcice Gravelland concrete... oo... - sees 99, 995. 62 37, te. 2 
99 | Calhoun SHG he esnanece ConOABpproeban SoCs 0ooRads 13, 663.32 6 500. 00 
TGON Gel well eee. -s-cne WOMCKOEC ei wees ne cmt asereteratars 544) 816.03 200, 000. 00 
HOH) |) WOViHe cooseeseaeoncomcascgoodede Cie WWGll sApenaaoGodcdeasoocuasaneUEEoone 87, 009.47 43) 502. 59 
GLU) os ES SUID Gere eso: osc) vi orece’e cera. eiz/ = eieretere/ seve nil) OO. COMM eee [SI AeRBpC Hobson dcussocomunnemome + de 119; 087. 54 35, 000. 00 
Venmont....-.-22. 4} Addison 188 Kole Women. ci AOR EIER OC ORO Oo Scat o0 55 1 25, 728.44 1 1) 363.95 
VitGUMee . 5+ << o=-1 IG elevator tr aolOR ol ihiG\ 55 oecogee| eosodcdocc|sacconsoppanoncs danonomneepsoaesosoouess 1 10, 772. 28 15,386.14 
25 | Pittsylvania Bitiminonsamaendaqimees. <2 arr ecre 18° 548.85 14, 274. 43 
®).| Northampton ........-...-:++-<+ 1. er Ieee. 3... Meee acted eee eee 49, 654. 44 24/827. 22 
49 ; Caroline and Spotsylvania...-..-- .30 | Bridge und approaches...............- 11 569. 25 5, 784. 62 
Washintton.....-- PGC. Ae saae-----ncntesaicxas eee Graded and drained earth 137)441.80| 1 18)720.90 
14 | Okanogan E6442 | Gravel vias. ss ss ciieemeter nce ss <cah oe 14 ‘ 122’ 881, 
ie a a ve q - 79 22,881.65 
16 | Stevens 13.00) 10... (10 :.c.0ss.-2ancne eee eee 168° ga. 35 ae i068 
19 | Jefferson 13.40 | os Gia. «+ s0iaauniee SU nee eeneeee 8 46,999.15 | 3 23' 499.57 
a aan? i Be psy or macadam 90, 755. 98 45, 377. 99 
IiTan Pek eres ln ax ore ere eee 8 i 
22 | Spokane Gi, 50)" | COMO Sconnccanccosn~cocusnaoneoocas- at ey ae 72 Gy o 
a | iia Ag eee tea | Shee 
MG | THURSTON. ...ccenenece wenn ecnesse ae Bass os. 0 eae eee 208) 120. 32 46,600. oh 
26) || (CnaSWan DOs. -lelererr=cte ae eersat 2390) tees (RRs SA ORORR ORE CtoS a a 88.366. 41 44. 183.20 
OF | Mie tee ci coon cccs.leumeesecrs 6720 tases OR i GREE . 243’ 863.07 121,931.53 
28) | HEAOM OMS Meese secre cree ateie eaters 1 | eeeeene CLO eink cissacars ute scree eters ere ere eter a5. 534. 09 17. 767. 04 
7 | WWomence tees oon cae POM: Wives. hessennebaeescoscoscseocae 21,710. 44 10,855, 22 
—_— Al GS ll ee dae ay ee Sept. 30{ — 109,996. 06 54.998. 03 
West Virginia..... 8 T.95) |G OnGrOUG 22.2020 0c sate ere 91,115.62 30, 000. 00 
a sinha ee GO: 2, Sonja ce se ee 113,272.53 16, 193. 48 
ge eee = es eee 2a 28 16, 978.00 
MO | Ree Ob anaasmemenae 1 10 1 
33 2.52 | Asphalt macadam 30, 600. 0 | eae 
oa 4:O0 \MOQMEIOLC ss .2 52-2 eteeber-acacescaseee-d 88, 654. 00 44’ 000. 00 
43 | 1.48 | Biguriinous.......-..-.-600-+-.0e0-.-a 17, 267.97 8, 600. 00 
51 eg i ea ere ak 46, 313.71 23) 156. 85 
53 eo: rs ee ae 88, 265. 50 38, 000. 00 
54 IAS, |PSihmGMMGWSe: . = ness. ns se ane oes 30, 768. 94 15, 384. 47 











1 Modified agreements. 
3 Revised statement. 
3 Statements previously approved withdrawn. 











Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreement. 
Figures given are increases over those in the original statement. 
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| Project Lengtt Project | “ietee- 
State. ND. . County in tle’ Type of construction. statement a as, ie | Federal aid. 
approval. signed. : | 

West Virginia .. .. OO | Lon a | 4MOO) |MMOSeReleI. ae. eee cece Seu I... ee. $53,800.00 ; $26, 900. 00 
(M1 || Siokiavoatehy aaa ee nen GeO) Samir rene oe oe eee ees Steuer eee 38, 000. 00 19, 000. 00 
(Orth: |] ACH NCS 0) 0 eae eee Teo | SEGUE. 3 ene cee nea eee cons RO PUMMNA te = Scere! 77,390. 00 | 38, 695. 00 
(6) || JU@H#2i0 cq esas ceeee ee eee eeee ee TEES MORON... lars eco cist deraeeoare SOllo Mh once ocaeee 39, 380. 00 | 19, 690. 00 
GX. (AYA eg eee eee eer 4.48 TE ATG Sin ORE OS Ooo pene eee Een Sept, 20)).......-.. 39,625.00 | 19, $12. 00 
G7 || 2eCkCGhy;aa eee eee se SAO) | MBICUMIMOUSH 26 52s 2es.cee- cs sense = BOO. Selbacsacsaes 82,840. 00 | 41,420. 00 
COMI NICHOIES = n-ne neceasceseceni S(O, MISA pale cken anaes eee eee Scien On eseen eee 29,229. 20 | 14, 614. 60 
69 ASTPOUONEMS Ss <2 Gro occa cade qian cee GRGOs seen Clon edo BR ae eo es eee SepibeeOn. ooo... oes 79,875.00 | 39, 937. 00 
(Ad) ||| Cra See ee ea GROOs | cece Choe om beere aane ce eee ea ee see lO Meese |e ee ore 47,200.00 ! 23, 600. 00 
“1 Tucker... Blais esha rene tt ers tereeln craves ’s «si GAOOE ls cccee OMe ape name Sem SApiere i) eeecac .--- - 57, 150.00 | 28, 575. 00 
iP) || Melevinjolsivin? - Segeene occas scHeaee Se50) |. cee GO. ee nen So. a ee SOF, 2) aeee seme 57,500. 00 | 28, 750. 00 
ficem PIER. << eeseeeia sees = < 200) | (@omereiem. cn... .ceiocn ss access cdeces Opin Ze |e oataaaeee 138, 585.70 | 61, 920. 00 
om GeunOumeee |... . omen ec cassis 4. 50 Ts 55a ee sear A Sepia... cacc.: 39,050.00 | 19, 525. 00 
GO V Send wees Sees aansendesseses 1.00 | Concrete or bituminous............... ECORI  eee ss as | 28, 800. 00 | 14, 400. 00 
, ee IANO OMOM 2 ......s.02s.seseses es OOM (Vt COLVIN eyeve:2. fare \esnym.c mie ala Welw ee cree oe SHOOncesc aBeee eee 103,700. 00, 51, 850. 00 
Wisconsin........-. HOM NMA OTD cree ace caca se caweins cee eescl| cd ee ocean? CODURAID . cee aaane eee ere ane I. Sas Sept. 2 110, 499. 22 13,499. 74 

ZV WONG UIG00 | Aaa ene Oo Oil. || LEN? 7 aR a ee oe meespiieee Set ey nee Septem asses 38, 999. 36 | 12,999. 7 
2m AONOBBOM «cree ic.5.c ms y cicis cise niece 1.39 ASIII INET WS cc oan ne ees Ae aS, oie ness Somers cra oc 18, 007. 50 6, 002. 50 
OME TOMONVN Oo wicpe ec ccacsaeewhen oes to HOGI, CENG . .cG6 eee REE Rees een eee eerie eee aaas = Sept. 12 58, 493, 22 19, 497. 74 

DOM GIONS ON sotee crt seeemee scene L564: | ccoumre DD orien GRR OO ASE tT AA Lia GWncae 14, 148. 64 4,716.21 
(il || MilematholGh CeeeaeaceeesosesseRuean AgOn | MGenUneaM Ce PTAMG] 2... c.cccecacceacenec«clooeeaec.ces Sept. 11 40,° 13, 617, 12 
Sem WiGIMUOT: . s/c 1c Onze) | ibUmMInOUS: ......259.-sossneeecs ec cee: g 46, 370. 15, 446. 73 
830 JACKSON ss... ..- 73,57) MV ASBICN. no co caeeateReBEenseaecsacaeuaTes 24,014.99 | 8, 005. 00 
84 | Crawiord........ QoQ) | sees do 25,116. 49 8, 372. 16 
86 | Lafayette......... Saas |lsscmeete Oe cecs 40, 762. 44 13, 587. 48 
89 | Polk and Burnett. (eae 6 Sel) cao eee 45,339. 00 15, 113. 00 
93 | Marquette......... 4 4.07 | Sand-clay... 24, 936. 86 8, 312. 29 
5 || GSDIN MIKE eee ep oe een rerter 5 a Bridge._.... 22,388.76 | 2 798. 22 
Ge | AW eS Nobo ils qa eee eae nena H 7008 | Mantie........ 5, 385. 84 1,795. 28 
99 | Douglas and Washburn........- Gok ||) GaN) aaa a eres 5 sees 63, 000. 00 21, 000. 00 
OU | IBGWitOW ee ane Oe eee eee ee 7), TGR || NCH TE Des PERS Re eae, eee EEA 44,793.77 14, 931. 25 
WO) WWIAURESINA eee eee. oe as: Gil, Il (COMCOID Se sene ce eeac eee eee ae 59, 966. 94 19, 988. 98 
OB) Mag aTIRCG. 22. cee elec e ees ees ce Hoa) Ree. OOaxcdseees cone eee en eee 44,455.73 14, 818. 57 
Wiyomings.-.--.-- om INTOM Gan AMe spk cane ee amore c+ s.|se eee: « IDAHO J opemace doe eee eee eee 6 23,526.91 11, 763. 45 
Ui | AN GSO a Shape cs aaaeercd a CeaeaS W2AGas Panta Gseraveleac. css. ess see eee 88, 000. 00 44,000. 00 
218) || ANOgi ga oo coeceeeeeeeaeeeee BOM ||| Cube lnemette mei eters 02 )s.c:. See eee ie eee Sept. 30 134, 549. 05 67, 274. 52 
Si) || (COS tT sage aaa Se aera 19429 ]..... COB teresa eee ors cays loreal en DED Ua cial meememreac. 171, 734. 20 85, 867. 10 
ch || Cina) 6 .cccsseqeeensee oS poe ema Cae oe IRN CIGUER Se ease arise UAT eee Ae ee eee SOpitweAw eee acc cs 9,790. 00 4, 895. 00 
Oe MeN Ca Meerete = fs eraiciereiaja etait aces =:2 OMS 2 MOLT AV Cle rte reine ccs sacl siz Siieeeir sacs Sept. 30) |....:..... 79, 970. 00 39, 985. 00 
AVM fLTOMTUM Geteee . 2 << cies ote so os 01k s\laoaneeiges STU G tm ere. ok cis nse eee oena ce Septregeles ss. acc | 14, 300. 00 7, 150. 00 
Total. seeps 2) ||so edanbosd COO RR Eero aaa os oh, Oat (AP ls oe cee OES aC EER Oe Oeste naon| Banc ancase 40, 701, 324.13 | 18, 384, 499. 13 





2 Revised statement. 





ROAD BUILDING IN ILLINOIS. 


Since last April Illinois has let contracts for over 








1 Modified agreements. Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreement. 
Figures given are increases over those in the original statement. 











OHIO ROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


According to State Highway Commissioner Taylor, 


500 miles of concrete roads of the highest type, the 
total cost of which will be $16,380,000. None of 
this work comes under the Illinois State highway 
program to be carried out with the funds derived 
from the bond issue of $60,000,000 voted last fall. 
Included in the contracts are 89.44 miles of the 
Lincoln Highway crossing the northern part of the 
State from Chicago Heights to Clinton, Iowa; 59.15 
miles on Dixie Highway from Chicago to Danville; 
228.71 miles on the Chicago, Peoria, Springfield to 
St. Louis, highway; and 121.8 miles on the national 
highway from St. Louis to Terre Haute, Ind. 


A BIG COUNTY RECORD. 


In the year ending September 30, 1919, Kent 
County, Mich., built 189 miles of road, including 
21 miles of concrete, 7.75 miles of stone macadam, 
12.75 miles of stone base and gravel top and 147 miles 
gravel. Under the Covert law of Michigan pro- 
viding for State aid to roads, contracts have been 
let for 30.95 miles of concrete and 6.25 miles of 
gravel roads. The county spent during the year 
$56,392 for maintenance of highways. 


Ohio has contracts under way covering 500 miles of 
road, of which the cost will be about $14,500,000. 
The largest mileage under contract at any time pre- 
vious was 371 miles in 1916. For the two years 
ending June 30, 1921, the State appropriation for 
main market roads is $2,255,500 and for the inter- 
county roads $6,466,500. The automobile license 
fees available for maintenance and repairs will 
amount to about $5,000,000. The Federal aid 
granted for 1919 and 1920 amounts to $10,205,625. 
The figures make a total of $23,927,625 for the Ohio 
State highway system. In addition to this the 
expenditures for construction and maintenance of 
county and local roads will be large. At the recent 
election 66 counties voted on special local levies for 
road purposes. 


CONNECTICUT FUNDS. 


The Connecticut State highway commission had 
made an allotment of $1,342,000 to the 147 towns of 
the State for the improvement of roads, exclusive 
of trunk lines and Federal-aid roads. To this 
amount the towns will appropriate $375,700. 
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ROADS FOR MOTOR TRUCK TRAFFIC. 


By C. J. Bennett, State Highway Commissioner, Connecticut. 


T IS hard for the high- 
way engineer to keep 
step with the advance 

in the design of motor ve- 
hicles. No sooner does he 
apparently solve the 
problem than his friends 
who are in the business of 
producing motor vehicles 
develop a machine which 
entirely revolutionizes 
conditions. 

Generally, in the design 
of this vehicle, no atten- 
tion is paid to the char- 
acter of the road over 
which these units must 
operate. Considerable 
discussion could be 





aroused Over the wisdom gonstRUCTION OF ROAD AT NAUGATUCK, CONN,, IN TWO PARTS TO ACCOMMODATE TRAFFIC. 
of designing motor trucks INDUSTRIAL TRACK FOR THE DELIVERY OF MATERIAL AND STONE BINS IN THE BACK- 


and motor vehicles with Se 

such a disregard for the conditions, but itis not the neer is forced to change his ideas and design for 
province of this article to originate such a discus- traffic which up to two years ago was almost beyond 
sion, chiefly because the motor truck is here, and we imagination. 

must redesign our roads to take care of this agency. HALFWAY MEASURES OF NO AVAIL. 

A discussion of the economic side of this question, It is the intent of this article to convince the 
as to whether it is right to design something that highway engineer that he is faced with a serious 
problem and to show him 
that halfway measures will 
not avail for its solution. 
Notwithstanding  restric- 
tions as to the weight, load- 
Ing, size, speed, and width 
of motor trucks, these will 
gradually increase, and 
there must be cooperation 
between the producer of 
these trucks and the high- 
way engineer in order that 
the engineer may know 
the extreme limit beyond 
which he must not be re- 
quired to go in the design 
of highways. This dis- 
cussion will not include a 
discussion of road surfaces 
necessary for passenger-car 
traffic, since the road that 


. will serve the motor truck 
will take the place of railroad facilities instead of will probably well serve the passenger automobile. 


trying to improve such railroad facilities, is also be- For purposes of argument, let us assume, therefore, 
side the mark. Thus, there are many instances that the extreme weight of the motor vehicle, 
where, contrary to his judgment, the highway engi- including the load, shall be 15 tons, that its width 





es 


COMPLETED ROAD, NAUGATUCK, CONN., WHICH WAS CONSTRUCTED IN TWO PARTS. 





shall not exceed 9 feet, 
and that its load per inch 
width of rubber tire shall 
not exceed 700 pounds. 
The speed of this ve- 
hicle should be restricted 
so that it would at all 
times be under reason- 
able control, particu- 
larly in sections where 
houses or buildings are 
close together along the 
borders of the highway 
over which the truck is 
to be operated. 

It will be noted that 
the limit of weight and 
size has been set quite 
high in order to do away 
with any objection on 
that particular point 
from the manufacturer. 


QUESTIONS TO BE SETTLED. 


We now have a statement of our problem which 
gives rise to three questions: 
First. What shall be the width of the road? 





Second. What shall be its character both as to 
surface and foundation ? 

Third. What shall be done with the bridges at 
present existing ? 

Answering the first question, let us assume that 
the motor truck is to operate over a highway trav- 
ersed by a maximum of 4,000 vehicles per day. 
With reasonable traffic restrictions, a width of 22 
feet should be sufficient for this class of traffic. 
This will provide for two lines of vehicles to pass in 


od 


SECTION OF NAUGATUCK VALLEY ROAD, CONN., SHOWING THE FINISHED PAVEMENT. 





COMPLETED ROAD, NAUGATUCK VALISEY, CONN., SHOWING INDUSTRIAL TRAIN USED DURING 


THE’ CONSTRUCTION. 
opposite directions at high speed. For any highway 
in which the traffic exceeds the amount stated 
above sufficient width should be provided for three 
or four lines, adding 10-foot-width units at a time for 
each line of vehicles. 

As was stated above, no 
attention has been paid 
to the economic side of 
this problem or to the wis- 
dom of building roads of 
this character for aselected 
type of traffic. What we 
are attempting to do is tu 
state fairly what is neces- 
sary to accommodate the 
classification of traffic that 
already exists. 


TYPE OF ROAD TO BE 
USED. 


Answering the second 
question as to the type 
of road to be used, this 
question subdivides itself 
(a) as to foundation and 
(b) as to surface. With 
traffic of the character and magnitude specified 
above, great care must be taken in the foundation, 
both for the road itself and for the road surface. 
In cases of difficult soil conditions, additional 
foundations must be added and drainage provided 
to carry away the water so that the general sub- 
surface of the road itself shall be uniform and 
sufficient to transmit the surface concentrated loads 
evenly to the earth beneath. It is evident, at least 
to the writer, that if the character of the traffic is as 


a 





stated above, any foundation other than a mono- 
lithic foundation would be unsatisfactory; that is, 
no loose stone foundation will be sufficiently strong 
at all times to carry the loads. Consequently, the 
foundation for the surface must be bound together 
with Portland cement or with a bituminous binder, 
Again, it is not the purpose of this article to specify 
any particular method of getting results. It is 
merely intended to generalize and point the way to 
success. 

(b) What shall be the type of road surface for 
this class of traffic? Here, again, we are faced 
with the necessity of securing a road surface which 
will stand impact from the passing loads and wear 
evenly under the stress of traffic. Consequently, 
no road surface should be installed for this character 
of trafic which does not closely approximate the 
surface of the highest type of city pavements which 
are now constructed. Such surfaces may be of 
brick, of concrete properly prepared, or of bitu- 
minous material, or even of granite block. In other 
words, in order that the roads which we build may 
stand the traffic to which they will probably be 
subjected, no pavement should be designed unless 
it is a hard surface pavement or can easily be tran- 
formed into such when the necessity arises. 


SELECTION OF ROUTE VITALLY IMPORTANT. 


It is, of course, idle to assume that roads of this 
character can be built everywhere. Consequently, 
the selection of routes for such traffic is of vital 
importance, and the road construction of this type 
should be concentrated on these routes, and con- 
versely the traffic itself should be required to follow 
the route. In other words, there should be a restric- 
tion as to the roads upon which the heavy motor 
trucks should operate. 

Answering the third question, in consideration 
of the bridges, this is a serious question because we 
have a large investment in highway bridges which 
are in fairly good condition and which were never 
designed for such heavily loaded vehicles as we find 
above. Many of these bridges, especially those of 
shorter span can be strengthened so as to carry 
these excess loads. The larger, and of course most 
expensive bridges, cannot be expected to stand up 
under these strains, and must be replaced with 
structures designed to meet the changing conditions. 
The construction of such bridges will mean an 
enormous expenditure of money, and great care 
should be taken in their design, both as to selection 
of type and execution of the work itself. The use of 
reinforced concrete is strongly recommended for 
bridges where it is possible to design such structures, 
and such bridges should not be designed without 
careful study and the knowledge of all the factors 
that enter into the problem. The width of these 
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bridges should’ be sufficient to accommodate at 
least three lines of vehicles and, on the important 
routes, four. 


MUST MEET PROBLEM FAIRLY. 


The above may appear to be a very extravagant 
statement of the needs of traffic at the present time, 
but the writer has come to believe that the motor 
truck is a vital part of our transportation facilities 
and that it has come to stay, and we must meet the 
problem fairly by designing for an extreme load 
approximating that stated above. He also believes 
that the motor truck manufacturer must restrict 
himself within the limits stated, and not attempt to 
exceed in any dimension the specifications made. 

The motor truck operator must also use judgment 
in the loading and operation of these vehicles and 
consent to restrictions both as to dimensions and 
routing, so that the general public welfare may be 
served. 


WISCONSIN COUNTY BONDS. 


Five Wisconsin Counties—Jefferson, Washington, 
Wood, Racine, and Green—voted in September in 
favor of bond issues for road building, the total 
amounting to $11,850,000. Rock County voted a 
$1,500,000 issue in April, making the total for the 
year $13,350,000. Propositions for bond elections 
are being urged to come before county boards in 
November, aggregating $32,000,000 in these counties: 
Dane, $10,000,000; Grant and Dodge, $5,000,000 
each; Walworth, $3,000,000; Brown and Waukesha, 
$2,500,000 each; and Douglas and Waupaca, 
$2,000,000 each. 

Racine County voted in favor of the bonds by a 
majority of 2,038, out of a total vote of 3,962, only 
one township casting an adverse vote. Washington 
County’s vote was 2,351 to 1,543, all the cities and 
villages but one favoring and 8 out of 14 townships 
voting yes. In Jefferson County the vote was 2,623 
for and 1,540 against, the cities and villages favoring 
and the townships voting against by a majority of 
178. Wood County gave a majority of 891 in a vote 
of 3,811, the country districts voting adversely by a 
smal] majority. In Green County the proposition 
for an issue of $3,000,000 was the constitutional 
limit. There was an active campaign, ending in a 
majority of 119 in a vote of 2,836. 


MAINE VOTES BONDS. 


On September 8 by a vote of about five to one 
Maine indorsed the proposal to raise the bonded 
indebtedness of the State for State highways from 
$2,000,000 to $10,000,000, giving an additional 
$8,000,000 to be spent on the State road system. 
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MOTOR VEHICLES AND THE HIGHWAYS. 


By WILLIAM D. SOHIER, former Chairman Massachusetts Highway Commission. 


OAD building is a constant evolution, because 
no sooner is the improved road built to 
earry a vehicle of a certain weight and size 

than the builder of the vehicles tries to increase 
both the weight and size. 

I personally believe that there should be a very 
stringent regulation and limitation on both the 
weight and speed, as well as the width, height, 
and length of the vehicles that are allowed to use 
our highways and bridges. 

I believe, also, that if heavy trucks are to be allowed 
to use the highways there should be some provision 
for routing them, so that they can not wander at 
will over our little country roads, destroying bridges 
and culverts, and tearing up roads that are now 
adequate for all local traffic. If heavy trucks are 
to use the highways they should be confined to using 
the main lines only, and only such weights should be 
permitted as can safely use the highways and 
bridges that have been already constructed at 
great expense. 

Otherwise we shall have a great many miles of 
road that it has taken many years to improve and 
build up destroyed, a great many bridges broken 
down, and even our main roads will be put out of 
commission, so that no one can use them for long 
periods of time. 


PAST A GUIDE TO FUTURE. 


In considering what traflic the highways will have 
to carry in the.near future, we can only judge by 
our past experience. That the motor traffic will 
increase is sure. This is well shown by the following 
table, showing the increase in Massachusetts in 
motor vehicles in six years, in the number of opera- 
tors, and in the fees collected. 


Motor vehicles, and especially trucks, are constantly increasing. 


The increase in the number of motor vehicles 
registered in Massachusetts indicates the increase 
in traffic. 











Per cent of 

1912 1915 1918 increase, 

6 years. 
Automobiles and trucks.....- 50, 132 102, 633 GIL Oats) 280 
IMigiroliCGlOSami.. . = 2005. <--- - 5, 038-4 9, 620 12,708 150 
Operators and chaffeurs....-- 65, 600 133,700 | 225,272 240 
Motor vehicle fees......------ $616, 236 | $1,235,723 | $2, 159, 257 230 











There are over three times as many automobiles 
and trucks registered as there were six years ago, 
-over three times as many operators, and the fees 
collected are three times as large, this based on the 
statistics collected for 1918; and during the first 
nine months in 1919 over 209,000 automobiles and 
trucks have been registered. 


FEES PAY FOR MAINTENANCE, 


All the fees are spent in maintaining and improv- 
ing the main highways. In fact, last year we 
practically maintained all our main highways with 
the money collected from this source. 

How the truck traffic has increased is shown by 
the following tables: 


Automobiles, trucks, and commercial vehicles, etc., in Massachu- 

















setts. 

' Per cent of 

1915 1916, 1917 | 1918 | imerease, 

3 years 
MPUCKS e: ceccccecceeelece 12,053 | 18,194! 25,505 32,676 | .171 
Avuommpiiles.............. 90,580 | 118,615) 145,801 | 158,343 | 75 
MOWOEMCKN CIOS soe ees. 9, 520 10,713 | 10,956} 12,708 33 

| | 


A large number of trucks belonging to the Govern- 
ment, and also trucks owned in other States, are 
using our roads, so that the increase in volume of 
truck traffic is much larger than the foregoing 
figures indicate. 
~ The number of trucks and commercial vehicles 
registered has increased from 12,000 in 1915 to over 
39,000 in 1919, more than three times as many 
trucks as there were three years ago. 


CHANGES IN TRAFFIC, 


The change that has taken place in traffic is 
clearly shown by the following table. This is made 
up from traffic counts taken every three years from 
1909 to 1918. An actual count is made for 14 
hours a day for 7 days in August and 7 days in 
October. The table which follows shows the average 
number of vehicles that are using our main high- 
ways, and is based upon the average count in each 
of these years at 44 stations on main lines. 


Average daily trafic on main roads in Massachusetts. 









































| Per cent 
| of in- 
1909 1912 , 1915 1918 | crease, 
| 9 years. 
_ cid tinea 
iLailvlnih, IBCtCS ig eeee eM pn eaasacean arenes 91 68 | 40 a 784 
JBlOE NAY [NIN sgepeonssoneeoeocessgces 88 88 | 72 43 —51 
Total horse.....--.- 179| 156| 112 67; 62) 
Automobiles and light true 2 131 280 | 655 923 +604 
IGAVY WuCkKS.....-..-.-.- lL ees | ia 45 75 1 4341 
5 | 
TNOPARITIOUORS 2. 2 2 = as 2s 5 212 cee szl 297 | 600 998 | +661 
Total velticles........-.-.----- / 310; 453,  712| 1,065! +243 
| i 
1 In 6 vears. 


This clearly shows what is happening on our roads. 

While the traffic has increased very rapidly, 
actually having increased over threefold in the last 
nine years, it is changing even more rapidly than 
jt is increasing, and the change is even more signifi- 
cant from the road builder’s point of view. 


There were only one-third as many light horse- 
drawn vehicles in 1918 as there were in 1909. 
There were only one-half as many heavy horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

On the other hand, the number of automobiles 
and light trucks using our main highways has in- 
creased sevenfold in nine years. 


MOST IMPORTANT FEATURE. 


But what is even more important and makes more 
difference in the character of road which we must 
build and maintain, is the increase in heavy trucks 
In 1909 there were practically no trucks using our 
roads. In 1912 there was an average of 17 a day. 
In 1915 there were 45 a day, and in 1918, 75 a day, 
the counts being made at the same stations. In 
other words, the number of trucks using the main 
highways has increased four and one-half times in 
SIX years. 

The change in the traffic is perhaps even more 
graphically shown by the following table of per- 
centages: 

Per cent of total traffic. 


1909 1912 1915 





1918 











TSUN IN ORE Oeics 5's s occ ceteyatceias -eeeeraemera cee <> 29 15 54 2 
TS IGE a gl 0\0) 212 eee cuanerodocrdeoneeDoee 28 19 10 4 

Totaliionset.....<ssaseeeies cee mince eemieiies 57 34 153 6 
PIMTGEES INE o-0 o.0.0,0:00cicite Connie onetime ornate ee eee 4 63 a 
IMOSCOLS:« «.v-aie sue stein ae wietsreieleeteteieltmenee etree iets eietane 43 62 78 87 

















It is astonishing, but true, that while horse-drawn 
vehicles constituted 57 per cent of all the traffic 
on our main highways in 1909, in 1918 the horse- 
drawn vehicles were only 6 per cent of the traffic, 
and motor vehicles, which were only 43 per cent 
of our traffic in 1909, were 87 per cent in 1918. 

We must not forget that the total traffic using our 
roads has increased over threefold. 

While the horse-drawn vehicles are to-day only 
6 per cent of the total traffic usmg our highways, 
the heavy motor trucks—to wit, over 1 ton not on 
pneumatic tires—have already become 7 per cent 
of the total traffic. 


WHAT SHOULD OUR HIGHWAYS STAND? 


Perhaps even more significant is the change in the 
last three years. During that short period of time 
both the automobile traffic and the motor truck 
traffic has increased 66 per cent, or an increase of 
about 22 per cent a year. 

With traffic increasing as it is, and especially the 
heavy truck traffic, we have now to solve the prob- 
lem of whether our roads can stand such traffic, and 
whether they can or should be so constructed that 
they will not be destroyed within a very short time. 

I should say that it was practically an impossi- 
bility for any rural community to furnish roads 
every mile of which could withstand the strain to 
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which they are subjected—unless possibly on a few 
main through highways, and even on those the 
weights should be sufficiently limited not to destroy 
a highway that is of as expensive construction as the 
community can afford to pay for and the ordinary 
trafic warrants. 

The weight and speed of trucks should be limited 
before the roads are destroyed, before highways that 
have cost the communities millions of dollars to 
build and which are entirely adequate for all the 
other traffic that uses the roads, are ruined, which 
would mean that they are of no use for any kind of 
traffic. 

WEIGHTS MUST BE LIMITED. 


Even in cities like London, experience conclusively 
shows that the weights to be transported over the 
highways must be limited, because in a great many 
instances 6-inch or even thicker concrete foundations 
have been shattered under a wood block or asphalt 
pavement. 

It needs no argument to show that we can not 
afford to construct such pavements even on main 
lines on all of our country roads, costing, as they 
would to-day, from $5 to $7 a square yard (includ- 
ing foundation) or from $50,000 to $70,000 for an 
18-foot hardened surface a mile. The cost is pro- 
hibitive on the country roads, even on main lines. 

To illustrate, in New England on many main 
through lines the best and most expensive surface 
that the community can afford to build is gravel. 
In New Hampshire and Vermont particularly a 
great many miles of their main highways are of 
gravel except near the larger cities. Often they have 
to be oiled, but they are very satisfactory for the 
motorists who use them. More than a thousand 
motors on a pleasant summer day is very common. 

However, if these same roads were used by a few 
5-ton trucks with 5-ton loads when they were soft, 
the work of many years would be destroyed, and 
these very satisfactory motoring highways would be 
almost worthless. 

The cost, use, and value received and paid for 
should be considered. 

As an example—in Massachusetts we have main- 
tained and improved every year, for several years, 
a main through line 26 miles long by widening, sur- 
facing, draining, etc., using a gravel surface and 
oiling it and keeping it constantly patched and 
maintained. Every year its condition is improved. 


AS TO THE COST. 


This has cost less than $1,000 a mile a year, and 
this highway has an average traffic in summer of 
over 800 motors a day, with an average of about 
20 trucks a day. Calling it 1,000 vehicles a day 
for 200 days a year, the average cost has been a 
half cent a vehicle a mile. 
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Assuming that this highway were constructed of 
concrete, 6 inches thick and 18 feet in width, that 
it would be adequate for heavy trucks and would 
last 20 years: 

Such a highway at present prices would cost from 
$30,000 to $40,000 a mile to construct, including 
grading, drainage, etc. Assume you can borrow 
the money for 5 per cent on 20-year serial bonds: 
The average interest, say 24 per cent on $40,000 would be, 

[GH WORT. oo oo scangmsoecgoocomses uapeoeeaEe Bosc cou eee $1, 000 


One-twentieth of principal redeemed would be.........-- 2, 000 
Call the annual maintenance per mile for guardrail, 





sioulsderswdnaimagemete.............606-- eee owe ee ahs 100 
"Yepeely (Costoimighimgiae.. 0. ...6.-- oer ee eee 3, 100 
Gravel road, oiled, maintained, etc., per year.........-- 1, 000 
Excess cost for truck road, per year............-.- 2, 100 


This extra yearly cost is for 1 mile of road to carry 
heavy trucks in addition to the lighter motors. 

Assume they use the road 300 days a year. That 
would be $7 a day additional cost for the truck 
traffic. 

If 20 trucks use this road daily, it would cost the 
community 35 cents a mile per day per truck. If 
100 trucks use the road it would cost 7 cents a mile 
per day per truck. 


WHERE THE BURDEN FALLS, 


Why should the community pay this additional 
cost of $2,100 a mile a year to enable a few users 
of the highway to transport excessive loads ? 

The cost must be paid by someone, and heavy 
freight should not be transported over highways 
unless on the whole it is economical for the com- 
munity. It is much cheaper to transport heavy 
weights on rails than to construct highways each 
and every foot of which can withstand a weight of 
from 10 to 15 tons on four wheels. 

This gravel road to which I refer is the Newbury- 
ee Turnpike, a main line between Boston and 

ewburyport. 

Another example in the western part of the State, 
the Mohawk Trail, is on the main line east and west 
from Boston via Fitchburg, Greenfield, North 
Adams, and Williamstown. 

It was built over Florida Mountain with special 
appropriations by the legislature. Twenty-two miles 
of that road is situated in three towns, Charlemont, 
Savoy, and Florida. A part of it is constructed 
with a bituminous top, but probably even that is not 
strong enough to carry a very large number of heavy 
trucks heavily loaded—and is this I mean trucks in 
excess of 24 or 3 tons. The rest of the road is prac- 
tically a graded dirt road, kept constantly oiled and 
maintained. However, it adequately cares for all 
the present traffic, often over 1,000 motors a day. 


TOO MUCH FOR LOCAL COMMUNITIES. 


But before the construction of this road is com- 
pleted, with a reasonably good surface sufficient for 
all vehicles that will use it except for vehicles in 
excess of 6 tons including vehicle and load, the State 
will spend at least $1,000,000 in the three towns 
mentioned, Charlemont, Savoy, and Florida. 

When you consider that the total valuation of 
these three towns in which these 22 miles of road 


which will cost $1,000,000 is located is less than 
$1,500,000 it becomes self-evident that the loeal 
communities could not possibly construct any such 
road as that, much less could they construct one 
to carry heavy trucks at probably twice the cost. 
It is costing about $750 a mile a year to maintain 
these 22 miles of road in these three towns. There- 
fore it is also self-evident that these towns can not 
afford to maintain a road of even the character 
that is there now, because it would require a tax 
rate of over $11 on all the property located in those 
towns to maintain even that one road, to say 
nothing of all the other roads in the towns. 


TRUE OF MACADAM ROADS ALSO. 


The facts I have given relating to a gravel road 
are also true of a vast number of the older macadam 
roads in this country. Massachusetts has a very 
large mileage of these roads built over 10 years ago. 
We are maintaining them, and can maintain them, 
with bituminous surface treatments and constant 
care and maintenance, for many years, to carry 
1,000 vehicles or more a day at a cost of $600 to 
$1,000 a mile a year, even at present prices for 
labor and materials. 

They are not strong enough, however, to with- 
stand large numbers of 5-ton trucks with 5-ton loads. 
To rebuild them all in a few years is a financial 
impossibility. Meantime they should not be made 
useless because a few truck owners abuse them. 

Of course, it may be entirely possible, and prob- 
ably is, for some of our richer communities to build 
and maintain their main streets so they can with- 
stand heavy truck traffic; I might add that they 
not only can afford to do this, but they can not 
afford not to do it. 

In Massachusetts the highway commission has 
constructed, ‘or helped to construct, over 2,200 miles 
of improved highways on main routes. To con- 
struct these of concrete, even at $30,000 a mile, 
would cost $66,000,000, whereas our net debt for 
State highways and State-aid roads is to-day under 
$6,000,000, many roads having been improved by 
cooperative work and by use of the motor vehicle 


fees. 
URGES LIMIT OF WEIGHT. 


We can not now afford to increase our expendi- 
tures tenfold, and even if we did, and after we had 
reconstructed these 2,200 miles of road, there 
would still remain 15,000 miles of country road 
which must be maintained as dirt or gravel roads 
for a good many years to come. 

I do believe, however, that the main through lines, 
especially between large centers of population, 
should, when they are constructed or reconstructed, 
be built of a permanent form of construction and 
designed to carry reasonably heavy loads, but never 
excessive loads. There should be an absolute limit 
of weight beyond which the makers of motor 
vehicles and the users of the highways should not 
be allowed to go. Meantime, until they are con- 
structed or reconstructed, the users of the highways 
should be restrained by law from destroying our 
improved roads. 
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TRAFFIC CENSUS SHOWS VALUE OF 
PAVED ROADS TO LOS ANGELES. 


By JOHN C. VEENHUYSEN, Superintendent of Roads, Los Angeles County, Calif. 


RAFFIC census of our main highways has 
been taken ever since our road department 
was organized in 1914, with the main 

object to watch and measure the increase in traffic 
due to the improvement of highways as well as to 
the increased use of motor-driven vehicles, and to 
the gradual development of the country through 
which these roads are located. Also, the idea 
prevailed that it might be possible to show some 
fixed ratio In maintenance expenditures of paved 
roads with the amount of traffic they carry, but 
ultimate results have shown that such was not 
borne out by the facts—at least, not when such 
roads are kept in continuous repair, preventing any 
serious damage on account of neglecting smaller 
defects due to wear and tear of the traffic. 

In taking up the matter of paved roads in general, 
we must necessarily look into their reason. Some 
of our roads are of general importance, as direct 
commercial highways, connecting densely populated 
centers of habitation or export and import termini, 
such as Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors. 
Some are rural highways, where there is a well- 
fixed traffic of field and dairy products in a certain 
direction, with a variable amount of local traffic 
over intermediate sections of the road. Some are 
highways mainly used for pleasure, incidentally 
used for local traffic or commercial character. 
Some highways have a steady traffic during the 
whole year, especially the first-named* commercial 
highways, whereas some have a very variable 
traffic, depending on seasons and crop movements. 


METHOD OF TAKING THE CENSUS. 


It is not possible to establish a correct average 
traffic over a highway of any considerable length 
where it is receiving traffic from feeders or where 
traffic is not carried over the full length of the 
road on account of it being crossed by secondary 
roads which absorb part of the traffic going or 
coming in a cértain direction. For that reason 
we have established fixed points of vantage from 
where our census is taken for each road, and we 
take the exact count of vehicles passing that point 
for seven consecutive days in shifts of eight hours 
for each day. The count is taken by hours and is 


so segregated, in order to show the fluctuation of 


traffic. Standard weights have been adopted for 
the classes of vehicles, and these standards are very 
conservative and only accepted after study of the 
types of the various vehicles which are most com- 
monly used. The data so collected is averaged for 


the seven days, as to number of vehicles and the 
corresponding weights. By platting the traffic 
curves for each road, we find that each road repre- 
sents a different curve depending upon the special 
character of the traffic and local conditions, showing 
wide variation in the time of the peak of traffic 
on various roads and the shifting of this peak to 
different hours in succeeding census on the same 
road. Another feature is the regular, steady 
decrease of horse vehicles and a material increase 
of motor trucks as freight carriers. 


FIGURES FOR FOUR HIGHWAYS. 


Under following are some of our traffic data: 


Harbor Boulevard, connecting Los Angeles City with San Pedro 
Harbor.— Macadam road, traveled width 24 feet, length 11.33 miles 
between city limits.—In operation since March, 1912. 








Average daily number of vehicles trav- 
eling. 
Average 

Date of census. [espa hea) (60) 03] ——— aE 

| Der 24 hours. Horse, | Motor- | Automo-| Motor 

: cycles biles. trucks. 
Oey, VOL ose eee H 2,857. 41 | 237 124 910 | 216 
AgD Tj MODMG eects ctn/teeere 2,977.66 | flak 110 1, 265 274 
AMG, WOU: co re:e. aire ccic nye 4,376.12 | 83 118 2,598 283 
Abpr:;, UUs. s eee 5, 439. 83 | 39 169 3, 542 331 
Agpr., UGG cic. c.acemeer 6, 043.41 24 102 3,600 421 

















Long Beach Boulevard, connecting Los Angeles City with city of | 
Long Beach.— Macadam road, traveled width 16 feet, length 12.47 
miles between city limits.—In operation since March, 1911. 




















Average daily number of vehicles trav- 
eling. 
Average 

Date of census. traffic in tons ; = 

per 24 hours. Horse, | Motor- | Automo-, Motor 

7, cycles, biles. trucks. 

SS _ —— ee = ' 

INO Vi OMAR) a :-)celaislere 1,933.68 69 76 1,109 121 
IN ¥oy) WO s aeptesonrescsese 3, 213. 83 24 93 1,630 206 
LOG), WOH Peeannanocoones 2,913.31 25 85 1,966 163 
Tilly: Ons heeeee 5,176.25 28 93 3, 483 267 
Auer, WM ns nope oc 8,327.30 25 92 5, 682 387 








Both these are principally commercial highways. 
Under following is a road which is principally a 
pleasure road, with some mixed agricultural traffic. 
Washington Boulevard, connecting Los Angeles City with city of 


Venice.— Macadum road, traveled width 16 feet, length 9.16 miles 
between city limits—In operation since July, 1911. 























{ 
| Average daily number of vehicles trav- 
a eling. 
verage | 
Date of census. ‘traffic in tons' 
od Horse, | Motor- | Automo-; Motor 
i cycles biles. | trucks. 
Aug.,1913.............. | 4,105.58 54 159| 2,972 108 
Nog. 1910... eee eens 3, 753.72 | 97 89 2°471 96 
HOG, MOM icnsoanccuae. 6,905. 71 | 53 188 5,341 | 180 
Meaty, 1919k2. 9. foe 8, 832. 80 41 86 6, 946 | 196 
—— 
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Following is a rural road, carrying principally 
agricultural and dairy products, in addition to local 
travel from Los Angeles City to the village of Downey. 


Telegraph-Laguna Road.— Macadam road, traveled width 18 feer, 
length 4.58 miles.—In operation since August, 1918. 














Average daily number of vehicles trav- 
eling. 
Average 
Date of census. traffic in tons; 3 = Th 
per 24 hours. acs | Motor- | Automo-; Motor 
: | cycles biles. | trucks. 
| | 
DIB LU LOU caste rnwe.s biaitiai 574.42 98 | 31 284 | 19 
DROP ALOU Te MONE toc 2,404.62 46 38 1, 587 | 131 
APEUETG Ral OS OS Pree ie eat oe oie 3, 064. 42 39 41 1,809 | 141 
| 














The above are samples showing traffic on roads of 
different character but of the same type of im- 
provement. 


THE SAVING OVER OTHER ROAD TYPES. 


To determine their economic value, we figure the 
operative income of the road on the basis of ton- 
nage of freight moved and miles passenger traflic. 
Our figures show that there is a direct saving in 
cost of hauling of 15 cents per ton-mile on paved 
roads against ordinary dirt roads, and after most 
careful consideration of all factors—economy in 
wear and tear of tires, engine and body of auto, 
fuel, lubricants, and especially saving in time— 
there is a direct saving of 2 cents per mile traveled 
by auto on a paved road against the ordinary dirt 
road, and that this saving is a very conservative 
average. The motor truck traffic reduced to ton- 
miles and the automobile traffic to miles traveled 
and computed on the basis of above figures of 15 
cents and 2 cents, respectively, will establish the 
operative income of the road. 

As our traffic, with rare exceptions, shows steady 
increase, we accept the traffic census taken as a 
basis for the coming year, in order to be conserv- 
ative, and therefore ignore the increase during 
that year. Even so, our figures show remarkable 
results. Of above mentioned roads, the Harbor 
Boulevard showed for year 1918 an operative income 
as follows: 


Horse traffic. .... ton miles.. 326, 675 
Motor truck traffic. ..... do... 3, 421, 086 
Total......-.----0.... 3, 747, 761 at $0. 15... .$562, 164.10 © 
MATEO TPARIC (24.000 27> 6. - miles. .14, 647, 763 at 0.02.... 292, 955. 26 
SHAN «esse areas scat at earg Eos oa whee Pe 855, 119. 36 


ECONOMIC VALUE TO THE PUBLIC. 


As the cost of improving this road and mainte- 
nance since it came into operation up to January 
1, 1919, has been $364,434.10, the result obtained 
is such that there can be no doubt whatsoever as to 


O 


the economy of road improvement to the com- 
munity. 

The fact that this is not readily recognized by 
the public at large is due to the condition that this 
operative income does not show up in revenue, but 
in saving of expenses to the public without their 
directly realizing it. Lower cost of transportation 
is reflected in lower prices, economy in time of 
transportation brings dairy and agricultural products 
to the markets in fresher condition, and the public 
become gradually so accustomed to these conditions 
that they forget about it. 

Road improvement as a means of development of 
communities and suburban districts is a factor so 
well known that mention is hardly necessary. 
Especially in the suburban rural districts in this 
county there has developed along these improved 
roads a method of disposing of agricultural prod- 
ucts—vegetables, fruit, etc.—to the passing traffic, 
which has become a matter of importance and can 
not longer be ignored. This method of disposing of 
and acquiring these products is greatly appreciated 
by buyer and seller—the buyer acquiring them 
fresher and at no higher cost, and the seller dis- 
posing of them with less trouble and greater profit. 
It may decrease, to some extent, freight traffic but 
again it increases passenger traffic, and therefore 
becomes another factor influencing the traffic condi- 
tions on some of our principal roads. 


A BIG COUNTY PROGRAM. 


The supervisors of Wayne County, Mich., have in 
mind the construction of 350 miles of concrete high- 
ways, which would be 25 per cent of the roads out- 
side the cities, and estimated to take care of 80 per 
cent of all traffic in all weathers. At the present 
rate of construction it would take from 12 to 15 years 
to build this mileage, and it has therefore been recom- 
mended that the half-mill county tax for improved 
highways be restored. This tax has not been levied 
for two years, maintenance and repairs having been 
cared for out of the county’s share of automobile 
license fees. It is estimated that it will cost $1,500,- 
000 to bring the bridges of the county up to modern 
requirements. 


IDAHO HIGHWAY FUNDS. 


So far the counties and special districts of Idaho 
have voted for highway bonds to the amount of 
about $10,000,000, and it is estimated that when the 
bond-voting campaign is completed the total will 
run up to about $15,000,000. Federal aid will add 
several millions to this. Most of this money will be 
spent in 1920. 
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ROAD PUBLICATIONS OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS. 


NOTE.—A pplications for the free publications in this list should be made to the 
tiled of the Division of Publications, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Applicants are urgently requested to ask only for those publications in which 
they are particularly interested. The Department can not undertake to supply com- 
rg sets, nor to send free more than one copy of any publication to any one person. 

he editions of some of the publications are necessarily limited, and when the Depart- 
ment’s free supply is exhausted and no funds are available for procuring additional 
copies, applicants are referred to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, this city, who has them for sale at a nominal price, under the law of 
January 12,1895. Those publications in this list, the Depariment supply of which is 
ethausted, can only be secured by purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, 
who is not authorized to furnish publications free. 


REPORTS. 


Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1916. 
Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1917. 
Report of the Director of the Bureau of Public Roads for 1918. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads for 1919. 


BULLETINS. 


(In applying for these publications the name of the office as well as the number of 
the bulletin should be given, as ‘‘ Office of Public Roads Bulletin No. 28.’’) 


*Bul. 28. The Decomposition of the Feldspars (1907). 10c. 

*37, Examination and classification of Rocks for Road 
Building, including Physical Properties of Rocks 
_with Reference to Their Mineral Composition and 
Structure. (1911.) 15c. 

*43. Highway Bridges and Culverts. (1912.) 5c. 

*45, Data for Use in Designing Culverts and Short-span 
Bridges. (1913.) 15c. 

*48. Repair and Maintenance of Highways (1913). 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS. 


(In‘applying for these bulletins the name should be given as follows. “Department 
Bulletin No. 58.’’) 


Dept. Bul. 105. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1913. 

Highway Bonds. 

Oil Mixed Portland Cement Concrete. 

Portland Cement Concrete Pavements for Coun- 

try Roads. 

. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1914. 

. Construction and Maintenance of Roads and 
Bridges from July 1, 1913, to December 31, 
1914. 10c. 

. Methods for the Determination of the Physical 
Properties of Road-Building Rock. 

. Relation of Mineral Composition and Rock 
Structure to the Physical Properties of Road 
Materials. 10c. 

. Brick Roads. 

. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Southern States. 

. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the New 
England States. 

. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific States, 1914. 

. Public Road Mileage in the United States. A 
Summary. 

. Economic Surveys of County Highway Improve- 
ment. 

. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1915. 

. Convict Labor for Road Work. 

. Earth, Sand-Clay, and Gravel Roads. 

. The Expansion and Contraction of Concrete and 
Concrete Roads. 

. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock in 1916, including all Compression Tests. 

. Standard Forms for Specifications, Tests. Re- 

orts, and Methods of Sampling for Road 
faterials. 10c. 

. Reports on Experimental Convict Road Camp, 
Fulton County, Ga. : 

. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1916. 

. Highway Cost Keeping. ; 

. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Build- 
ing Rock in 1916. 


136. 
230. 
249, 


691. Typical Specifications for Bituminous Road 
Materials. 

704. Typical Specifications for Nonbituminous Road 
Materials. 

724. Drainage Methods and Foundations for County 
Roads. 


* Department supply exhausted. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS CIRCULARS. 


(In applying for these circulars the name of the office as well as the number of the 
circular should be given as “Office of Public Roads Circular No. 89.’”’) 
Cir. 89. Progress Report of Experiments with Dust Preventa- 
tives, 1907. 
*90. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention, 
Road Prservation, and Road Construction, 1908. 5c. 
*92. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1909. 5c. 
Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1910. 5c. 
98. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1911. 
*99. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1912. 5c. 
Typical Specifications for Fabrication and Erection of 
Steel Highway Bridges. (1913.) 5c. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY CIRCULARS. 


Sec. Cir. *49. Motor Vehicle Registrations and Revenues, 1914. 
5c. 

52. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1915. 

59. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 
in the United States, 1915. 

62. Factors of Apportionment to States under Federal 
Aid Road Act Appropriation for the Fiscal Year 
Tye 

63. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. 

65. Rules and Regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 

ture for Carrying out the Federal Aid Road Act. 
. Width of Wagon Tires Recommended for Loads of 
Varying Magniture on Earth and Gravel Roads. 

73. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 
in the United States, 1916. 

74, State Highway Mileage and Expenditures for the 
Calendar Year 1916. 

77. Experimental Roads in the Vicinity of Washing- 
(orm, 1), 4G;. 


FARMERS’ BULLETIN. 


(The Farmers’ Bulletins are a series of popular treatises issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. The following list includes only numbers contributed by the Office 
ue ecinoneie and should be applied for by numbers, as “ Farmers’ Bulletin 

0. 239.’ 


F. B. 338. Macadam Roads, 
505. Benefits of Improved Roads. 
597. The Road Drag. 


*94, 


*100. 


SEPARATE REPRINTS FROM THE YEARBOOK. 


a 1s sppsind Sor these separates the numbers shourd be given as ‘* Yearbook Separate 
0. 638,”’ 


Y. B. Sep. *638. State Management of Public Roads; Its Devel- 
opment and Trend. 5c. 
727. Design of Public Roads. 
739. Federal Aid to Highways. 


REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 


RESEARCH. 

Vol. 5, No. 17, D-2. Effect of Controllable Variables Upon the 
Penetration Test for Asphalts and 
Asphalt Cements. 

Vol. 5, No. 19, D-3. Relation Between Properties of Hardness 
and Toughness of Road-Building Rock. 

Vol. 5, No. 20, D-4. Apparatus for Measuring the Wear of Con- 
crete Roads. 

Vol. 5, No. 24, D-6. A New Penetration Needle. 

Vol. 6, No. 6, D-8. Tests of Three Large-Sized Reinforced- 
Concrete Slabs under Concentrated 
Loading. 

*Vol. 10, No. 5, D-12. Influence of Grading on the Value of Fine 


Aggregate Used in Portland Cement 
Concrete Road Construction. 15c. 
Vol. 10, No. 7, D-13. Toughness of Bituminous Aggregates. 
Vol. 11, No. 10, D-15. Tests ofa Large-Sized Reinforced-Concrete 
Slab Subjected to Eccentric Concen- 
trated Loads. 
Ultramicroscopic Examination of Dis- 
erse Colloids Present in Bituminous 
oad Materials. 


Vol.17, No. 4, D-16. 





* Department supply exhausted. 
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